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CHAPTER I. 



of Islington, 
sisters of the 
loniH, tlie first- 
couple Darned 



a quiet street, c 
once lived two middle-aged in 
name of Hone. They rented I 
floor of a house belonging to a 
Jenkins. 

Martha Hone, the elder of the sisters, had in 
her youth been engaged to be married to a re- 
spectable worthy young man, whose station in 
life was rather higher thwi \i« ovti. -j 
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While preparations were being made for their 
union, the lover was seized with a severe illness^ 
which ended in decline. Before his death he 
settled upon Martha all the property he had it in 
his power to leave to her. 

It consisted of the useful furniture^ plate, &c,f 
which he had provided for setting up housekeep- 
ing, and money in the Bank of England, pro- 
ducing ahout twenty pounds a-year interest. 

This sum was the sole certain income of the 
Hones ; but the sisters were both very clever at 
their needle, and had now for some years been 
employed in working for one of those superior 
ready-made linen-warehouses whose proprietors 
pay their work-women fairly and punctually. 

With this help from their own earnings, and 
by strict economy, the sisters seldom wanted 
either a plain meal or neat and respectable 
clothing ; and few old maids in all Islington 
were either more cheerful or contented with 
their lot than Martha Hone. 

Not so Bebecca, her sister, some years her 
junior. Yet, strange enough, Bebecca was re- 
markably strong and healthy for one no longer 
in the bloom of life, while Martha was often a 
sufferer from delicate health, and sometimes 
found it difficult, without extreme fatigue, to sit 
for many hours together at her needlework. 

" What a broiling sun there is to-day I" cried 
Bebecca, one warm summer's afternoon. *^ 1 feel 
quite stifled in this close small room. I wish, 
I'm sure, I'd settled with Mrs. Smith to work at 
the warehouse, instead of bringing my jobs home 
to this poking place." 
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"Can't you tell her," observed Martha in a 
mild voice, *^ that you have changed your mind, 
Becky, about wishing to woric at home?" 

" No, I can't, for Mrs. Smith said only yester- 
day week she had only a seat left for one in the 
work-room; and when I refused it Ann Farr 
caught at it directly. Don't you know, I told 
you, since old Mrs. Smith gave up the business 
to her son's wife, there's all sorts of new-fangled 
rules, and only a set number of hands are allowed 
to be in one room." 

"What a good thing!" said Martha. "You 
remember, sister, how all the women used to com- 
plain formerly that the rooms were so crowded 
the air was not fit to breathe ; and how sickly 
many were!" 

" There's many a one there, though, that's 
anything but best pleased with all these chop- 
pings and changings. You know, some people 
are never content whatever's done for them. 
There's Barbara Giles grumbling away, they tell 
me, from morning till night because Mrs. Samuel 
Smith has taken her out of the back room on 
account of the light being bad for her sore eyes. 
I never, in all my life, heard of such a discon- 
tented worry of a woman as she is." 

Poor Martha could not help thinking to her- 
pelt — '' Oh, how I wish Rebecca could learn from 
Barbara's faults to look at home and find out her 
own." 

" It's getting hotter and hotter," cried Becky, 
impatiently, " I don't get on at all. I can't roll 
this whip for these fine cambr\<i ^\t\. S.ts^ ^>5^ 
to be seen. I'm sure Toy ^\i%«t% «t^ <^^»» 
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enough, but who would think it to look at this 
work !" 

** My hands are quite cool. Give me the 
cambric to finish, Becky, and you take this calico 
dressing-gown.'' 

** Oh, no, I thank you ; I can't bear that nasty 
stiff calico. I'm sure my sticky needle would 
never go through it. I should be five minutes 
hemming an inch." 

" Wouldn't you find it fresher in the next 
room ?" asked Martha quietly. " There's no sun 
there at any rate, and there won't be for many 
hours." 

" Don't you think I know that as well as you, 
Patty ? but if there's no sun, there's no air, and 
that's worse." 

" If you will open the bed-room window wide, 
dear, you will find the wind sets at the back of 
the house to-day." 

" Open the window, indeed ! on a Tuesday," 
cried Rebecca, snappishly, ** when the smoke 
from that nasty low chimney of Fenn's wash- 
house opposite is making the blacks fly about as 
thick as dust. A pretty trim my fine cambric 
work would be in if I sat doing it by that open 
window, I should just like to see myself taking 
it home to Mrs. Samuel Smith. I suspect it 
would be the last job of the kind I should get 
from her in a hurry." 

Martha said nothing to this speech, but gettin 
up, went to a small chest of drawers, and taking ou 
a nice dark green shawl, she pinned it up careful) 
over the white curtain before the window, th 
completely shading the sun from her sister's ff 
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There was self-denial in this trifling act of 
kindness, /or Martha was an exceedingly neat 
person, and very particular (as it is called) about 
her dress. The shawl was her only decent Sun- 
day one, and she would have suffered herself to 
be half blinded by the sun before she would have 
hung it up as a curtain to save her own eyes. 

Rebecca took no notice of her sister's good- 
nature ; but it had the effect of putting a stop to 
her grumbling, and thus Martha was left at 
peace to go on with her work more quickly. 

Just before the usual hour of tea, when the 
sisters were putting aside their work, a tap was 
heard at the door, and Mrs. Jenkins, their land- 
lady, came in. 

She was a civil bustling elderly woman, and 
had the reputation of being much too fond of 
money. The neighbours who had any dealings 
with her in the way of trade, declared there 
was not a person in the street who knew better 
than Mrs. Jenkins how to drive a hard bargain, 
and some of her acquaintance had been surprised 
when they found she had let her best apartments 
to the Hones for a lower rent than she had re- 
ceived from the lodgers who preceded them. 

Mrs. Jenkins, however, was not penny wise 
and pound foolish, and she wisely judged that 
two quiet single women, with a small certain 
income, were the very best lodgers to whom she 
could let her rooms, since they would not be 
likely to injure her property, and her rent would 
be secure. 

This was Midsummer-day, and Mx^* 5^s5«A»a* 
bad called for the quartet' % t^tvX.^ K.^ \>a>Ni5^'^>«^ 
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sum was already neatly folded up in paper, and 
lying on the end of the mantel-shelf on the rent- 
book. 

As soon as this little business was settled and 
the money safe in Mrs. Jenkins's purse, she thus 
began, — 

*' So, Mrs. Hone, you've been forced, I see, to 
turn your shawl into a blind this fine sunny day ; 
but the sun's olf your window now." 

** Yes," said Rebecca, pettishly ; " but an hour 
or two ago it was enough to put one's eyes 
out." 

"Well, now, didn't I tell you in the winter 
how it would be, when you and your sister 
begged me and husband to have that tree cut 
down that grew over your window ? I wondered, 
Mrs. Hone, you wanted to get rid of it. I used 
to think it looked so countrified." 

^^ It was such a stunted shabby thing," cried 
Rebecca, ''and would have made our room as 
dark and damp as a well, and when the wind was 
high in the winter, the branches came flapping 
and flopping against our window of a night 
enough to scare one. It's a puzzle to me why 
they didn't crack the glass." 

** Well," observed Mrs. Jenkins, civilly, " I 
am sorry, Miss Rebecca, we have not been lucky 
enough to please you, and I'm sure — — " 

Of what at this moment Mrs. Jenkins wr 
sure, Martha never knew; for in order to pr 
vent the little unpleasant contention likely to ri. 
between the landlady and Becky she said, — 
" Sister, there's the milkwoman, at last, 
lofr, *' On which Rebecca took a little jvi^ f 
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the closet by the fire-place, and ran down to get 
a pennyworth of milk. 

" Would it be possible,'* asked Martha, quickly, 
**to have an outside awning put over the top of 
our window like Mr. Polton's down the other 
side of the way ? This room is so much hotter 
than our sitting-room at our last lodging: but 
don't say anything, please, about it, to my sister, 
because if she hears I have asked you, and after 
all it can't be done, she will be disappointed.'* 

" I am sure, Mrs. Hone, you can't expect we 
can be at the expense of putting it up, paying 
such a low rent as you do." 

" I am told," said Martha, calmly, " that since 
so many new streets are finished, we could get 
rooms quite as good as these at the same rent ; 
but here comes Rebecca, so go now, please, and if 
you can come up again at half-past seven my 
sister will be out." 

As the landlady went out, Becky came in with 
a frown on her brow. 

" This milk from Butler's," said she, " grows 
poorer and poorer every day. I've just told the 
milkwoman that if it stands for a week there 
won't be a single drop of cream to be seen on it 
if we put on our spectacles to look for it." 

Well, Becky," said Martha, pleasantly, 

you'd better try, and if it is such poor stuflT we 
can but change our milkman. For my part I've 
thought the milk pretty good lately, and you 
know I drink much more than you do." 

" It's odd, sister, that you never agree with me 
in anything," observed Rebeccs^ waHKij:^ \ ^^^Xsjj^. 
sickly people, to be aute, easJx. ^«X. ^»^ tet\Na2^>»a^ ( 
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the best palates, and if you're satisfied with sky- 
blue wash it's all very well, and it does not mat- 
ter what I drink." 

'^But it matters to me, dear, that you should 
have what you like, and be contented. Come, 
sister, do strive to be more cheerful. Think 
how much better we are off than hundreds and 
thousands in this great town. Look round at all 
the comforts we have in these respectable lodg- 
ings, where we can be all to ourselves; and 
think how few there are in our station who can 
go to the Bank of England to receive ten pounds 
every half-year as it comes round.*' 

There was a long silence. Then Martha 
added, " When I have seen you so dissatisfied 
lately, Becky, it's made me think whether you 
wouldn't like better to go out to work by the 
day than staying here at home. You'd get 
nicer living in good houses, and have more 
change, and I'm so much stronger, I'm thankful 
to say, than I was last year, that I could get on 
very well without you now." 

'* It's so hard ]to get work by the day that's 
worth the having," said Rebecca fretfully ; ** and 
it's never certain too. I might be toiling tc 
death one week, and the next get no good job a 
all. Then one's no better than a servant so Ion 
as one's in those houses, and that goes against tl 
grain with me." 

" Well, then, dear Becky, try to make yours' 
happy with me, and be content at home." 

" Upon my word," cried Rebecca impatient 
*^one would think I was a little child i 
required coaidng and petting to xxsxikA \t s^ 
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Because you're such an easy creature yourself, 
and don't care a pin how things go on, you take 
it into your head that everybody else is cross and 
discontented if they only speak a word to com- 
plain of things that vex and teaze them." 

To this unjust and unkind speech Martha 
made no reply, and the sisters took their tea 
together without speaking. 

An hour after Rebecca went out, and Mrs. 
Jenkins came up to Martha. 

"I've been talking to husband," she began, 
" and he says he'll do what you want about the 
window if it can be done cheap; but then he 
hopes as a set off you'll do something for us." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Martha; "what 
do you wish us to do in return ?" 

" Why you know, Mrs. Hone, when you took 
our apartments we made a kind of promise we 
wouldb*t take any other lodgers; and I'd scorn to 
be shabby and do it without your leave and 
liking; but now I'll tell you how the thing 
stands. Poor Jenkins, you know, is no chicken, 
he's full fifteen years older than me, and he's 
getting very shaky. It's a'most broke my 
back, Mrs. Hone, the last two months, to hoist 
him up-stairs of a night, with Sally's help, so the 
upshot is we're going to turn our back-room on 
the ground floor into our bedroom. Now, 
wouldn't it be a pity," she concluded in a wheed- 
ling voice, "to leave that handsome front room 
over this empty ? " 

Martha looked very grave and said, '*A promise 
is a promise, Mrs. Jenkins, and you lose no rent 
by changing your rooms " 
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But mj poor old man's growing a great 
expense. His appetite's very bad, and he can't 
eat anything but titbits ; and the doctor says I 
must keep him up with good beer and such 
things, and so the rent of that room would be a 
great help to us, Mrs. Hone, if so be you'd be so 
kind to let us let it." 

Martha considered a few moments, and then 
said, " I cannot give you any answer to this, 
Mrs. Jenkins, till I have talked it well over with 
my sister. I wish to be neighbourly and fair 
and honest with eveiy one, so I will own your 
rooms suit us very well, and I have no wish to 
leave you, for you have been civil and obliging, 
and we should not easily meet with a house so 
thoroughly clean as yours. Still you can't help 
seeing that lodgers overhead might spoil all our 
comfort" 

" I'm sure I should be loath to part with you, 
for as I said to husband just now, I never had 
lodgers I took to so much, though Miss Becky is 
now and then a bit of a fidget ; but I'd take care 
to put none but the quietest decentest single 
women above you ; and you know about the tree 
and all how we have tried to please you ; so I 
feel sure when you've thought it over you'll do 
the civil thing by us, Mrs. Hone." 

*' You should not talk so much about that tree, 
Mrs. Jenkins," said Martha, coolly. " You know 
very well it was spoiling the front wall of your 
house, and your husband was glad to cut it down." 

This was the simple truth, and the landlady 
could not deny it, so she only repeated as she 
Jeft the room, " Then you'll thluk it over, and 
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let me have your answer, please, as soon as ever 
you can, for Pve a lodger in my eye, — a better- 
most old widow-lady, wholl be as quiet as a 
mouse : there's a girl with her who is her niece, 
but she won't worry you by any noise, for the 
aunt, I know, keeps her down with a tight hand." 

Martha sat thinking what she would do were 
the decision left to herself. Her landlady's 
account of her husband's health was quite true, 
yet Martha could not help fearing that a love of 
money had been Mrs. Jenkins's strongest induce- 
ment to make this attempt to take another lodger. 

As to Eebecca, she put herself quite out of 
temper on hearing the proposal, and found a 
hundred objections, of which Martha had not 
thought, to the plan. 

At length, however, the promised improvement 
to their window decided her, and Mrs. Jenkins 
was informed she might let her upper room to 
the mouselike widow. 

The following day the weather was more sultry 
than it had been all the season, and Becky de- 
clared that the heat, added to the noise going on 
all day over head, and on the stairs, drove her 
almost wild. 

Mrs. Jenkins, to save the expense of a man's 
wages, had hired the services of a couple of 
awkward boys to assist in bringing down the 
goods from her room. 

The thumping, bumping, stamping, and push- 
ing above were something quite wonderful, and 
the shrill voice of Mrs. Jenkins was heard crying 
out every moment, " Mind what you're at^ Bob^ 
you'll be the ruin of my \)^aV. \i\\» ^i'l ^xxrwXxsxfe^ 
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** Dick, you stupid chap, you're tearing all tU^ 
new paper off my staircase. Didn't you nev^r 
handle a bed-post before? Carry it down holt 
upright, can't you ?" 

Martha was far from well this day, and such 
a bustle and noise were most unpleasant to her, 
yet, she said smiling to her sister, " What can't 
be cured must be endured. This racket will be 
all over before night, and then we shall enjoy 
the quiet all the more when it comes." 

** YeSfWhen it comes ; but won't there be all the 
bother of white-washing and cleaning before the 
new lodgers come, — and then the bringing in their 
goods ? If the house is quiet by this day fort- 
night, we may call ourselves in luck. I'm half 
afraid, Patty, we've made a poor bargain. The 
sun would only have tormented us for a few 
months at a time, but the lodgers may plague us 
all the year round. As to Mrs. Jenkins's saying 
she'll give them notice to quit if they annoy us, 
it's all fiddle-de-dee. Depend upon it, if once 
she gets people in she likes, she won't turn them 
out again in a hurry just to please us." 

•* If the worst comes to the worst," remarked 
Martha calmly, " we can but go ourselves. I 
don't think you are right, Becky, in speaking so 
of our landlady. She has never broken her 
word to us, so we ought to trust her. Besides, it's 
plain enough to me she is anxious to keep us." 

Then looking up cheerfully at her discon- 
tented sister she added, ^' Who knows but this 
widow may make us a pleasant friendly neigh- 
bour, and a child in the house will make it more 
JireJ/." 
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Thus in every circumstance of life, whether 
in trifles or things of moment, did Martha strive 
to look on the sunnj hopeful side of things, 
while Rebecca, giving way to a thankless gloomy 
spirit, could see nothing but the dark side of 
every event. 

And what caused this difference between 
sisters who in natural disposition were much 
alike ? 

Martha had learned to know that there was 
One who would give her everything that was 
really best for her, and she felt grateful for 
every daily comfort He bestowed upon her. 
^ Instead of looking at those better off than her- 
self, and wishing as Rebecca constantly did, for 
more than God had given her, Martha compared 
her situation with those worse provided than 
herself, and said in true humility, I have not 
deserved the least of all these mercies. 

We have spoken of Martha's early disappoint- 
ment. This she had felt most keenly, and for 
years the struggle had been hard to submit 
patiently to the lot appointed for her; but her 
prayers for resignation had long ere this been 
Answered, and she now acknowledged that even 
this her most bitter trial had been sent in mercy. 

We do not say Martha was never visited by 
repining feelings, for who is free from them 
while on earth ? we only say that when these 
arose, she prayed for grace to overcome them. 

The discontented disposition of Rebecca was 
a daily sorrow to her sister. It would have been 
a trial to a worldly-minded person to have lived 
with her, for what is more wewvw^ l<i \.\ift. 'K^x^^Sva^ 

c 
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and irritating to the temper than a constant sue* 
cession of gloomy looks and grumbling words? 
To a Christian like Martha the trial was most 
painful, for Bebecca's discontent proved she did 
not look upon her God as a kind and loving 
Father, nor her Saviour as her friend. 

Early one "afternoon, about ten days after 
Mrs. Jenkins had settled herself in the lower 
part of the house, the widow Mrs. Baisley, and 
her young niece Eleonora Mercer, arrived to 
take possession of the upper room. 

They were both dressed in mourning made of 
very coarse materials, which, as Rebecca re- 
marked, did not seem to match with the very 
neat furniture brought for them to the door in a 
cart just before their arrival 

" Tm sure," said Becky peeping out of 
window at Mrs. Baisley, who was overlooking 
the removal of her goods from the cart, *^ I'm 
sure shell be no pleasant neighbour for us, 
Martha. Why her face is like a man's, and 
what a size she is ! did you ever see such a 
grenadier of a woman ? and just listen what a 
hoarse croak of a voice she has, too. 

" She's not nice-looking, certainly," observed 
Martha, smiling and holding the curtain a little 
on one side to look out ; ** but we don't make 
our own faces, dear, else we should all be hand- 
some, I suppose. Oh, now I see her full face, I 
think she is like mother's old friend, Mrs. Gibson* 
Don't you recollect what an ugly overgrown 
woman she was, yet what a good kind-hearted 
creature ) Oh, there's the niece. As well as I 
can see from here, she is pretty enough to please 
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70a, though she is pale and thin. Poor thing, 
I suppose from her mourning she must have lost 
some near relation lately." 

" How queerljT she is dressed I" said Becky. 
** And I wonder why her hair is clipt in that 
fashion ?" 

With the help of a carpenter who came with 
the goods, Mrs. Baisley soon arranged her room, 
and the Hones saw little of their fellow-lodgers 
till the evening of the following day. 

Ahout eight o'clock a light step was then 
heard going softly down the narrow stairs, and 
after a few minutes the same step was heard 
coming up again. The rattle of a tin made the 
sisters conclude the step was that of the widow's 
niece, who was bringing up water. Just as she 
reached the Hones' door, her foot tripped, and 
she fell heavily on the landing-place, .the can 
she had held in her hand striking against the 
balusters with a loud noise. 

Both sisters instantly rushed out, raised up 
the child, and took her into their room before 
Mrs. Baisley could run down, and Mrs. Jenkins 
run up to know what was the matter. 

The young girl was only a little bruised ; but 
it was very painful to Martha to see Mrs. Baisley 
as soon as she appeared shake her niece by the 
shoulder, and scold her in the harshest manner 
for her carelessness and awkwardness. 

" Oh, don't be so angry with her," cried the 
gentle Martha, *^ I am sure she could not help 
the accident. The staircase is so dark just at 
the turning, and the place was all new to hen" ^ 

" Look here," said B.ebeciea>\io\^vc\^x):^^'MfH 
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of worsted, " ten to one it was this that threw 
her down. I must have dropped it on the 
stairs." 

" Oh, yes, indeed,'* exclaimed the girl in a 
timid voice, " I felt my foot slip all of a suddeii 
on something round." 

" If you had been walking steadily, Nelly, as 
I always desire you to do, such a little thing as 
a reel would not have thrown you down,** said 
the widow sternly. 

" Indeed, Mrs. Baisley," interposed Martha, 
** I happened to notice to my sister how quietly 
your niece went down past our door." 

Here the landlady who had been wiping up 
the water spilt on the landing, came in looking 
very cross, and Mrs. Baisley, giving her niece a 
push towards her, said, '^ Beg Mrs. Jenkins's 
pardon for the mischief you have done, and the 
trouble you have given her." 

The girl did as she was desired in a manner so 
humble, that it melted away Mrs. Jenkins's ill- 
humour, and patting Nelly on the back, she said, 
** Don't look so frightened, child, there's no great 
harm done. The water was clean and won't 
spoil iny carpet, and the wiping it up was no 
great trouble." 

*' You are all much too kind to such a careless 
tiresome girl," cried the widow, " and I am very 
sorry this should have happened to disturb you 
so. Now, Nelly, make your curtesy, and let us go." 

The aunt and niece retired, but Mrs. Jenkins 
stood as if about to speak, when Sally, the young 
maid -of -all- work, came up to the door to tell her 
mistress she was wanted below. 
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" Well, Martha," began Rebecca, as soon as 
Mrs. Jenkins disappeared, ** what do you think 
of our new lodger now ? A nice friendly cheerful 
sort of neighbour the widow is likely to make 
us, isn't she ? It was a queer first meeting, I 
must say." 

" They are not likely to be noisy people," 
observed Martha gently, ^^and that was what 
you were most afraid of. Though the aunt was 
very Bngry she did not speak loud, and it*s plain 
the girl is kept in order." 

'^ Iii order ! yes indeed, she looked scared out 
of her senses. I can't think that aunt of hers 
can have a bit of feeling in her to scold the poor 
child as she did before us strangers, and all for 
an accident How I longed to tell her my mind ! " 

''That would have done no good," said her sister. 

" I*m sure, Patty, it will worry me to death 
to think what cruelty may be going on above 
stairs, though that cross aunt may keep all still 
enough for us not to hear her." 

" Oh, Becky, how can you fancy such horrid 
things ! We don't know anything yet about 
these people. Perhaps the girl, though she looks 
so timid and mild, requires sharp training. And 
if the aunt should be as cross as she looks, who 
knows but that by-and-by we may be able to 
show the poor child a little kindness, and make 
her life more happy." 

" Take my word for it," said Rebecca quickly, 
*' the old one will never let us meddle with the 
girl. I can tell by her eye she's as proud as 
proud can be." 

« Wait a little and we s\iAV B^'iV ^eLv^'^^ass?^ 

c ^ 




CHAPTER II. 

The following morning soon after eight, Mrs. 
Baieley, dressed in better black than that she had 
before been seen to wear, left the house, and 
immediately after the landlady paid the Hones 
a visit, and gave Rebecca the information she was 
curious to know. 

" The new lodgers have not disturbed you, I 
hope," began Mrs. Jenkins. " Mrs. Bailey is 
jast off for the day. She has got a place as 
helping teacher at a sort of School of Correction 
set up by some ladies in the city. She's to go 
three times a week, from nine to five od the 
di^B the ladies won't be there. I dare say the 
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widow's a rare good mistress for them kind of 
little vagabond children that must be kept down 
tight. It's a shame thej don*t pay her better for 
such work, though." 

'^ Does the niece do nothing," asked Martha^ 
" to help to support herself ?** 

** Yes, Mrs. Baislej tells me she keeps her 
close to fancy knitting and netting, and the 
ladies that have the school sells the things she 
makes 'to their grand friends. The widow is one 
of your close ones, and ten to one I should not 
have got this out of her if I hadn't said I must 
know what she had coming in to pay her rent 
before I let her my room." 

" We didn't like her behaviour to her niece at 
all last night," observed Rebecca. <* Is the poor 
child an orphan ?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure. It won't do to be 
putting of questions to shy folks who would be 
like to say, • What's that to you ? ' We shall 
find out in good time, Miss Becky, I've no doubt. 
But to talk of other matters, pray how does the 
window suit you. Miss Hone ?" 

" It can't do better, thank you," replied Martha 
pleasantly. " You see we fasten up that piece 
,of baize from the woodwork in front, and then 
with the window wide open we get all the air 
without the sun." 

" There's nothing like having one's wits 
about one," cried the thrifty landlady. " I picked 
up that blind-top second-hand at a broker's for a 
quarter its worth." 

" Oh then," said Becky sharply^ " ^<Wl ^\^^gcX 
to paint it fresh for us, it vrauXA \\.\i^^ ^x^^xwgs^' 
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" ril see about that some day," rejoined Mn 
Jenkins laughing, ^Uhat's to saj when jouV 
[ nothing else to peck holes in, Miss." 

il " I suppose," inquired Martha, " you thin 

I sister and I had better not take any notice c 

j our fellow lodgers at present" 

J,; " No, it won't do. Sally overheard Mn 

! Baisley telling the girl to keep to herself, am 

- ' not to stir till she came home." 

] I The widow Baisley's room was in neat ordei 

' ' Nelly's bed-clothes were all folded up and pu 

; under the sofa on which she slept ; the aunt' 

'•'^ small bedstead turned up and looking like 

good chest of drawers; a new piece of coloure 
i ; oil-cloth covered the work-table which stood i; 

ii-; the window, and a mahogany book-case filled u 

H;| the space between the fire-place and the wall. 

I 'i By the table sat Nelly, dressed in a black stu: 

li frock, with a clean pinafore of lilac print over ii 

I > Her glossy brown hair cut short like a boy's wa 

combed straight above her brows. Her hand 
I and nails beautifully clean, proved what atten 

tion her strict aunt made her niece pay to clean 
liness. As Mrs. Hone had remarked, Nelly 
features were pretty, but her appearance on th 
whole was not pleasing. She looked dispirite( 
discontented, rather sickly, and younger tha 
her years. She was not now at her knitting 
but learning a chapter in the Bible by heai 
which her aunt had set her. 

The chapter was a very difficult one for a gii 
J. to commit to memory, who, until the last eightee 

I months had been made to apply very little t 

J} lotooka. It was the more difficult thia motuln^ 
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because Nellj, being alone, was tempted with the 
natural curiosity of childhood to peep out of 
window every now and then into a street that 
was quite new to her. 

" Oh dear, dear!" sighed poor Nelly, "I shall 
never be able to get it all by heart;" and again 
and again she read over the verses, of which she 
did not understand the sense. 

Mrs. Jenkins's tall old clocks which stood in 
the passage by the parlour door, struck ten before 
Nelly felt certain she could repeat the chapter as 
perfectly as her aunt always expected her to do ; 
then, quite wearied with the mental effort, she 
carefully put away her book, and gladly took up 
her knitting needles. 

As her nimble, slender fingers formed row after 
row of stitches, as even as pins in paper, her 
mind went back to the last evening, and to Martha 
Hone's kind looks and still kinder words. 

" How good she was to me !" said Nelly to 
hersftlf. " She seemed so afraid T was hurt, and 
she took my part so kindly. How I wish aunt 
was but like her! I'm very glad we've come 
away from that dirty, dark court in the City, to 
live in a house where there's such nice people. 
The little servant-girl, too, looks very good- 
natured. I wonder if she'll often come up to the 
garret behind, where I know she sleeps. Tire- 
some, cross old aunt, I daresay, will tell me never 
to talk to Sally ; but I shan't mind that when 
she's out at the School. It's very bad the way 
she treats me. Poor father never thought she'd 
use me so when hiB asked her to look after tsaa.. 
She has spited and vexed TX\ft m ^n^t^^Ccc^w^ ^Sbss^ 
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could, ever since father died. Didn't she cut off 
all my pretty long curls, and make my head look 
like those horrid men I saw at the prison Uncle 
Baisley took me to see, one day ? Doesn't she 
dress me up in nothing but her shabby old clothes ? 
I shouldn't mind that so much, if she didn't make 
them such a shape that I'm ashamed to be seen 
out of doors in them. It isn't as if Pd always 
been a poor beggarly girl. How well I remember 
the pretty white frocks and trowsers all with 
frills I used to wear when I was little, and a coral 
necklace, and a silk bonnet ; and when strangers 
came to the town, they used to take me for a little 
lady, and ask whose child I was. And now I 
can't think what people can take me for : Vm 
sure I'm not half so smart as the maid-of-all-work 
below. Poor father did tell me, I know, before 
he died, never to dress beyond my station ; but 
I'm quite certain he would never have liked to 
see me look like a scarecrow, and that's what I 
do now. Then she will call me Nelly, when my 
name's Eleonora Matilda, and father always 
called me Elinor." 

We do not know how long the young knitter 
would have gone on in this strain, had she not 
come to a part of her pattern which required all 
her attention, and made her forget her aunt, and 
all other causes of vexation . One o'clock struck, 
and Nelly felt very hungry, having breakfasted 
at seven. 

She was right glad to look into the cupboard 
for the portion of bread and butter her aunt had 
left for her. It was but a very scanty dinner 
for a growing girl, and Nelly as she ate it. 
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could not help recollecting with regret, the plen- 
tiful meals of meat and pudding which had 
always been provided for her in her father's life- 
time. 

She did not, however, think of reproaching 
her aunt with unkindness, for not feeding her 
better. She knew perfectly well that Mrs. 
Baisley was very poor, and could not deny that 
her aunt gave her rather more food than she 
ever kept for herself. 

As there was no cloth to remove, nor plates, 
and knives and forks, Nelly was soon busy at 
work again, and getting on rapidly, when, by ill 
luck, a man with one of those large organs, with 
moving figures over them, came down the street, 
and stopt, and began to play just before the 
house next to Mrs. Jenkins, where some children 
were in the small garden in front of the parlour 
window. 

Nelly had a good ear, and a great love of 
music, the temptation was too strong to be re- 
sisted. She threw down her work on the table, 
opened wide the window, and leaning out, 
watched the movement of the gay-painted pup- 
pets, and listened with delight to the merry tunes 
played by the organ. 

The man went through all the set on his 
barrel, and when he ended, pence were given to 
him by the children next door. He was then 
moving on, when a sweet little girl in the arms 
of an elder sister, about Nelly's age, called out, 
in baby language, '^ Ob, Danny, don't let the 
pretty dollies do ; tell the man to mate the 
dollies dance adain." 
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The Granny, who was standing at the window, 
could not refuse the request of her youngest and 
pet grandchild, and the organ-man remained 
playing for the children nearly another half 
hour. Nelly remarked, with a I'eeling of envy, 
how the elder sister kissed the little one, when 
the music was over, and how the little one 
returned the kiss, and put her fat-dimpled arms 
round the big one's neck, while she carried her 
towards the window where the grandmother 
stood. 

"I've no dear little sisters to love," sighed 
poor Nelly. " What a darling that is ! I wish 
I'd some one to love me like that eldest girl. 
How happy they all look there together, and I've 
nobody to play with me, nor to be with me." 

All this lost Nelly a whole hour's work ; but 
we must not be too severe on the child for her 
idleness, seeing she had been at work so long in 
perfect solitude. 

The last sounds of the organ at the end of the 
street had died away. The merry young ones 
next door had all been called into their granny's 
house, to feast on cakes and fruit, in honour of 
the pet's birthday, and the poor lonely Nelly 
snatched up her knitting, to try to make up for 
wasted time, by double industry. Alas I all in 
vain. Five o'clock was almost come, and Nelly 
saw plainly her task would not be completed. 

Frightened and anxious, her fingers seemed to 
lose their power of moving rapidly, and she sat 
dreading to hear her aunt's footsteps on the stairs. 

The task of knitting given to Nelly this day 
was longer than usual, Mrs. Baisley having ^ro* 
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mised the lady for whom Nelly was working, 
that her orders would be ready in a week. 

The aunt came in, pale, tired^ and cross. The 
afternoon had been hot, the schoolroom close, 
and some of the children very rebellious. 

*' Our kettle is boiling in the kitchen," said 
Mrs. Baisley ; " run down with the tea and tea- 
pot, child, while I set the tea-things ; my throat 
is quite dry with thirst," 

Nelly hastened to the kitchen, glad to escape 
out of Mrs. Baisley's presence, even for a few 
minutes. Sally saw she looked very sad, and 
good-naturedly asked what was the matter ; and 
whether she could do anything to help her. 

**0h, no, thank you," said Nelly, the tears 
rising in her eyes, " nobody can help me." 

While Nelly was absent, Mi*s. Baisley mea- 
sured her work, and found an inch or two want- 
ing of the length set her to do. 

" How's this, child ?" said Mrs. Baisley, in her 
sternest tone. " What's the reason you have not 
done your task to-day ?" 

Nelly coloured crimson, but gave no answer. 
She dared not tell in what way she had wasted 
her time. 

" Well, if you can make no good excuse for 
your laziness, girl," continued the widow, looking 
still blacker, ** you may take that crust of dry 
bread and a glass of water for your supper, for 
not a cup of tea, nor a morsel of butter, shall 
you taste to-night. If you don't choose to work 
for your own living, you need not expect I shall 
toil to find you in dainties. Now m\Tv^ v<\i»X'V^'«:5 ^ 
yon shan't have your evening 'wa&^wi^^^'^^^^^^ 

D 
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go to bed, till four more ioclies of your knitting 
is finished. No, not if you sit up till midnight** 

Nelly began to cry, and sobbed so loud, that 
her aunt threatened to box her ears if she did 
not cease making a noise, that might disturb the 
Hones. 

Was the young girl crying for sorrow for her 
little fault, or for having displeased her aunt ? 
No, for neither. Her tears arose from anger, 
vexation, and weariness. Alas ! poor child, she 
had not yet learned to act in any way from right 
principle. 

After her tea, Mrs. Baisley put on her bonnet, 
and taking a small market-basket with her, left 
Nelly alone ; and shortly after Sally the maid 
came up, to bring a pocket handkerchief, which 
she said Nelly had dropt in the kitchen when 
she came to fill the tea-pot. 

" I knew it was yours,** Sally began, " 'cause 
I saw you take hold of the kettle with it^" 

" I thank you," said Nelly, just looking up 
for a moment from her work, to take the hand- 
kerchief. "Aunt would have been so angry 
with me, if it had been lost. Do you know 
where she's gone out to this evening, and how 
long she'll be gone ?** 

The familiar manner in which Nelly said this, 
put Sally quite at her ease, and she answered in 
as free a way, — 

" Oh yes, missis and her are gone down to a 
cheap shop two or three streets off, and they 
won*t be back for half an hour or more. They*ve 
gone after salt butter that's to be had at that 
iJiere shop, three farthings a pound eVi^v^t tlian 
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anywhere else. Misses wouldn't mind walking 
a couple of miles to save a farthing any day. 
She's what father calls a skinflint." 

" What's that ?" asked Nelly, half smiUng at 
the word which sounded strange and ridiculous 
to her ears. 

" Why, don't you know that, Miss ? Why, it's 
somebody that scrapes up all they can, and 
screws, and saves, and can't bear to order a scrap 
more than she can help into the pantry." 

" And what sort of a man is your master ?" 

'* He's^ as deaf as a post, and has got a lame 
leg. Vve nothing to do with him. Misses looks 
after him herself, and does everything for him." 

" Then you've not got a very comfortable 
place here, Sally ?" 

" No, I don't like it much ; but mother says 
missis will be the making of me for a right 
good servant ; ai^d father says I must stay out 
my two years, and then they'll try hard to get 
me a genteel place, but I don't think as how I 
could stay, if it wasn't for Mrs. Hone." 

" What does she do for you ?" 

*^ Oh, she can't do much ; but she talks so 
nice, and teaches me on Sundays sometimes; 
and mother says to me, says she, — Mind, Sally, 
you learn all as ever you can from the lodgers, 
as well as your missis, — and so you know I'm 
trying, and Mrs. Hone often calls me a quick, 
handy girl, and missis has left off a scolding of 
me, and worretting, as she was used to ; and 
now father's in good wages again, you know, 
and mother's got a mangle. She often &^\N5i% 
me a bi^ pudding, and a KuncVv o^ c«Jwi^ ^ixA ^^ 
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fills up when Tve got only a few scraps for 
supper. I takes good care," continued Sally, 
with a vulgar grin, "that Skinflint doesn't set 
eyes on the pudding, else may be she'd cut me 
off at dinner." 

" What a shabby, mean old woman she must 
be !" exclaimed Nelly ; " and she can't be poor 
neither, with all these nice lodgings to let." 

" Poor ! Not a bit of it. The two next houses 
are master's as well as this, and they've been let 
ever since I've been servant here, and that's 
a year and a half come August ; but if , she'd the 
whole street from end to end, she'd still be a 
skinflint." 

" Do you often come up to your bedroom, 
Sally ? I'm very dull all by myself. The days 
aunt is out, do come up to see me, whenever 
you can." 

" I can't come when missis is in. She'd 
make a fine to do, if she caught me out of my 
kitchen in the day-time ; but I'll slip up when 
I can. Your aunt's horrid cross to you, ain't 
she ?" 

" Yes, very cross indeed." 

" Why does she keep you moping up here 
to-night, instead of taking you out a bit shopping 
this fine evening ?" 

Mrs.Bai8ley'8 niece now told all her grievances 
to Sally, and saw that she pitied her very much. 
This naturally made Nelly still more inclined to 
be friends with the maid of-all> work. 

^^ Have yon no father nor moxYv^T T Vcvo^vc^ 
SalJjr. 

^ '^Mjr father is dead, and my motV^xr ^^^^ 
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Nelly, looking red, and confused, "does not care 
for me, so I have nobodj but aunt. IVe a 
brother a great deal older than I am, but he*s 
gone away over the seas, and aunt hasn't heard 
of him a long time. Tm glad we've come from 
the city here, Sally. We used to live in a dark 
tumble-down room, over a warehouse, and I'd 
nobody to talk to there, but an old woman, as 
deaf as your master, and she was as cross as two 
sticks, and sometimes wouldn't speak for days. 
She was aunt's friend, and hated me." Nelly 
paused a moment, and then added, "Do you 
think Mrs. Hone will ever take notice of me, 
Sally ?" 

" I'll be bound to say she will if your old cross 
patch aunt will let her. I've heard her say she's 
uncommon fond of young people, and I daresay 
she'll try." 

Here the tinkling sound of a little hand-bell 
interrupted Sally in the middle of her speech, 
and crying out "That's master a ringing," she 
hurried down stairs, leaving the little knitter in 
better spirits than she found her. 

It pleased Nelly greatly to find that Sally was 
as good-natured as she looked, and the sympathy 
she had expressed for her hard lot made Nelly 
already look upon her as a real friend. 

In spite of all the good lessons Nelly had com- 
mitted to memory, such as " The Lord abhorreth 
the deceitful man," and " My lips shall not speak 
wickedness, nor my tongue uttet de^^vX.-" \sv'^x\s; ^ 
I repeat, of these lessons, "S^^ ri«M«t ^^<^N^» ^ 
thought that in asking SaWy to VviVu ^^^^M 
underhand a manner, she n^^^ ^r««M^^^ 
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breaking God's law, and leading another to join 
her in the sin. 

The lessons ishe had been taught filled her 
head, but had never reached her heart. 

The following daj passed somewhat differently 
from the one we have described. Mrs. Baisley 
being at home, heard Nelly read aloud for some 
time, and gave her a lesson in writing and 
arithmetic. 

Fearful of punishment the young girl did her 
very best, but no kind word, no look of encourage- 
ment was bestowed upon her. 

Mrs. Baisley had a strong conviction that all 
praise was very hurtful to young persons in 
general. In Nelly's case there was also a pre- 
judice in the aunt's mind, which prevented her 
from ever seeing that her niece deserved com- 
mendation. 

We own Nelly had many faults, partly the 
result of early mismanagement : but these faults 
were magnified greatly to Mrs. Baisley by pre- 
judice. She saw nothing in her niece but an 
idle, thoughtless, ill-disposed girl, whom it was 
her bounden duty to rule with an iron hand, and 
who could be ruled by no other means. Yet 
Mrs. Baisley could not deny at this time that 
Nelly in some respects was improved, and that 
months of stern discipline had overcome the 
girl's slothful habits and tendency to disobe- 
dience. 

It may be well here to give a short history of 
Nelly's early childhood, and to explain why Mrs. 
Baisley felt so little love for the daughter of her 
if brother. 
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Mr. Mercer, Eleonora's father, was a respectable 
small shop-keeper, in a rising town in the West 
of England. He married very early in life a 
pious and industrious young woman, who made 
him a most happy home. They had but one son, 
a fine child, and promising in most respects, 
though of a violent temper. 

For some years, greatly owing to Mrs. Mercer's 
intelligence, attention, and civility in the shop, 
her husband's business went on most prosper- 
ously, and Mercer began to be considered as a 
clever tradesman, who year by year was adding 
to the little capital his father had left him. 

At this time Mrs. Baisley was married and 
settled near her brother, and having no children 
of her own became exceedingly fond of John 
Mercer. Few days passed without her seeing 
him and his good mother. 

When the boy was nearly nine years of 
age, and under his mother's excellent training 
was improving daily, that mother was suddenly 
snatched away from him by a bad fever, which 
was very fatal to many persons in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

She died in peace, trusting in that Saviour 
whom she had loved and served from her youth. 
A few hours before she breathed her last she 
took leave of her sister-in-law, and in a most 
affecting manner recommended her young son to 
her care. 

The grief of Mr. Mercer for a time was not to 
be told. He could attend to no business, and 
could scarcely bear the sight of his motherless 
child ; and, but for the exevtioiia o^ lAx^.^^a^^-^^ 
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the custom of the shop would have been half 
ruined. 

Passionate sorrow is seldom very lasting in a 
person of weak character, and in less than a year, 
against the advice and entreaties of Mrs. Baislej, 
the widower took for his second wife a young 
woman the very reverse of his first. 

From that day all went wrong with Robert 
Mercer. His pretty vain wife, instead of assist- 
ing in the shop, spent all her time in visiting 
and gossiping. Her dress was more fit for a 
Baronet's lady than for the wife of a petty shop- 
keeper, and her extravagance in the house was 
ruinous. 

For a few years she behaved with tolerable 
kindness to her step-son, but when her only 
daughter grew a pretty child, she began to neg- 
lect the boy and bestow all her love on the girl. 
And worse than this, she afterwards gave way to 
such wicked jealousy that she could scarcely 
endure to see her husband show affection to his 
only son. 

If there were one person in the world whom 
Mrs. Mercer detested it was her husband's sister, 
and whenever they met bitter words were sure 
to pass between them, one great source of con- 
tention being poor Joim. 

Every month seemed to add to the ill-will the 
sisters bore each other. 

In all this domestic misery, perhaps the boy 

was one of the greatest sufferers. His high spirit 

could not brook the treatment \\e yi«j^ %\]X3»^«K^\ft!l 

to at borne. His temper was becomm^ «a Vv\«iv\» 

^ ever, and Mr. Baisley, wUo V\a^ \>eexv a ^«5\Qrc, 
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strongly advised Mr. Mercer to save the lad 
from ruin, by sending Him off in a Merchantman 
to sea. 

John was most willing to go. He had always 
a wish to travel in foreign countries, and his 
uncle's stories had fostered his desire to see the 
wonders of the world. 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Baisley now 
strongly opposed the opinion of her husband, and 
thus was domestic discord spread in a second 
family. 

The aunt had always hoped her nephew would 
succeed to his grandfather's and father's business, 
and settle in the place where she and her brother 
had been born and bred ; and now that nephew 
was to be sent far from her, to seek an uncer- 
tain livelihood, her disappointment was bitter 
indeed. 

Much blame deservedly fell on Mr. Mercer, 
but far more on his wife, and many a one in the 
town agreed with Mrs. Baisley, that it was an 
abominable shame the poor lad should be thus 
driven out of his father's home, and from a 
thriving business, and the money John's own • 
excellent mother had been the means of getting 
be spent upon a worthless woman and her spoilt 
child. 

Eleonora Matilda, for thus had the foolish mother 
named her girl, was truly a spoilt child, indulged 
from infancy in every whim. She was allowed, 
nay even encouraged by her molVv^x \ft Xi^-w^^ 
jn a most improper way tolAI^•^^^^^l'»*^^'25^~ 
fore it 18 not surprising \\i«A. >l\v^ ^^^"^ ^''^;?' 
Jenrn to love her. Next to t^ie i^\e^x«^ ^^ ^ 
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ing herself out in foolish finery, Mrs. Mercer took 
pleasure in dressing her little child, Eleonora's 
hair was always cut and curled in the same 
fashion as that of the young daughters of the 
gentry of the neighbourhood, and her dress was 
of the same materials as theirs, and fashionably 
made. 

All this rendered Mr. Mercer truly unhappy. 
He knew and felt how sinful it was to permit 
such false indulgence, vanity, waste, and extra- 
vagance, but he had given the reins out of his 
own hands, and now he had not the resolution or 
power to curb his wilful wife. 

He therefore gave himself up with double 
diligence to his business, in order to forget his 
troubles and to furnish the means to pay his way. 
At length over exertion and anxiety began to 
undermine his health. His wife, who hated the 
sight of sickness and suffering, began to neglect 
her home more than ever, and even appeared to 
care no longer for her only child. 

She formed a new acquaintance with some 
people of very bad reputation, and late one even- 
ing left her husband, never to return to him 
again. 

Poor Mr. Mercer, enfeebled as he was, never 
recovered this shock. His sister, now a widow, 
came to nurse him through his painful illness, 
and take care of his house. His business, left to 
a foreman, dwindled aw^ay to nothing, so that 
when on his death everything was sold, and 
the debts paid, Mercer's children were left 
beggars. 

When all affairs were settled^ Mrs. Baisley, 
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with some money of her own in her pocket, 
came up with her niece to London. She could 
could not endure to remain in her native place, 
where her sister-in-law had brought ruin and 
disgrace on a family hitherto respectable, and she 
told only one friend where in town she intended 
to reside. 

Unfortunately Eleonora was in person extremely 
like her wretched mother, and her aunt was thus 
daily reminded of one whom she wished to forget 
for ever. 

We fear this resemblance helped to persuade 
Mrs. Baisley that poor Nelly had all the bad 
qualities of her parent, yet the aunt had no idea 
how unjustly she was influenced by this circum- 
stance. She really desired to do her duty by her 
niece, and to keep the promise she had made her 
brother to bring up Nelly as her own child. 

We doubt whether she could have treated a 
child of her own (however unamiable) as she 
treated Elinor. 

Nelly had been affectionately attached to her 
father, and had felt more than children of her 
age usually would have felt, at the wicked con- 
duct of her mother ; not that she saw its dreadful 
sinfulness, but because she perceived how it had 
destroyed her father's health and happiness. 

Now at the age of thirteen, being more aware 
of the disgrace of having such a mother, she 
could not bear to speak of her, and there was no 
punishment which tried her feelings so much as 
her aunt's frequent speech — ** Ah ! I always ex 
pect you will turn out just like your wi 
mother." 







CHAPTER III. 

Some weeks pnssed over the lodgers at Mrs. 
Jenkins's, and little change took place among 
them, Mr*. Baisley keeping aloof from the 
Hones, Mai-tlm had no opportunity of seeing 
more of Nelly, than just meeting her on the 
stairs and speaking a few kind words, but on the 
days Mrs. Biiisley was out, Mrs. Hone's thoughts 
were frequently turned to the solitary child sit- 
ting above stairs. 

Sall^ contrived, whenever she was able, to 
steal quiet}/ lip to Nelly, t\ioug,\i aW. ^wiew iSaS* 
traa agaimt Airs. Baisley'a wwb, oai tVoX. o^ V«i 
fistnsa. She took care aVvfaya Io\im* \\\« iws 
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of the Hones on tip-toe, for she knew she was 
doing what Martha would think very wrong, and 
she was more afraid and ashamed of Mns. Hone's 
knowing than any one else, how she was disobey- 
ing and deceiving her mistress. Yet for all this 
the young servant quieted her conscience by say- 
ing her tiresome old mistress and Nelly's hard- 
hearted aunt deserved to be cheated, and where 
could be the harm of a bit of talk. 

These stolen visits were hurtful in more ways 
than one to Nelly. The maid-of-all-work had 
been brought up in a low neighbourhood of 
London, and had seen and known people of a 
very different description from those among whom 
Nelly had passed her childhood. 

The conversation of Sally, and the idle gossip- 
ing tales she told, were anything but improving to 
the country girl. Sometimes, indeed, Nelly felt 
half ashamed to listen to Sally's stories, for with 
all her faults she was neither a bold nor a vulgar 
child, but the lonely life she led, made her glad 
to have any companion, and Sally's good-nature 
and sympathy made Nelly forget she was low. 

Another thing which added to their friendship, 
was the pleasure Sally felt in saving for Nelly 
some of the eatables sent to her by her mother, 
and Nelly's gratitude in receiving what appeared 
to her now (stinted as she was in food) like real 
dainties. 

One afternoon, as Mrs. Baisley was coming 
home from the city an hour earlier than she was 
in the babit of doing, she ascw ^^i \kw\vw^ ws^v- 
of the window, and 8haVmg\iet\i«sv^«^^^^^^^^\ 
smiHng, as her aunt supposed, tyX. ^txx^^^^^^ 
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girl, who were looking up at the window laughing 
and making faces. 

Mrs. Baislej knew these two young people well 
bj sight, and had bj chance heard a person in a 
chandler's shop say that they belonged to a family 
of very bad character. The boy was spoken of 
as one of the worst lads in the street where Mrs, 
Jenkins lived. 

In great anger Mrs. Baisley entered her lodg- 
ings ; but she mounted the stairs with as light a 
step as possible, that she might not be heard 
coming up, and be able to seize on Nelly at the 
open window. 

She succeeded in doing so ; and the girl's deep 
blushes and confusion proving her guilt, in her 
aunt's opinion, she hastily pulled down the win- 
dow, and, before asking one question, gave poor 
Nelly some violent boxes on the ears, saying 
sternly, " There, take that, and that, you impu- 
dent girl. It's better I should chastise you well 
now, than let you grow up a disgrace to your sex, 
and copy your wicked mother's ways." 

Nelly's heart was ready to burst ; tears rushed 
down her face — tears from fright, shame, and 
pain ; and she had difficulty in restraining her 
sobs. 

For half-an-hour neither aunt nor niece spoke. 
Then Mrs. Baisley said, — 

** Nelly, you had better, for your own sake, 

tell me the truth at once ; but, if you don't, I 

shall find it out some other way. How often 

hare you been leaning out o€ Yimdo^,^% "^ou 

did Just now, to disgrace yo\irbe\i >a^ \«cvx^\YCk% 

withjroung vagabonds in tbe stt^uT 
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" I never, never did it before, Aunt," said 
Nelly, still crying piteously ; " and 111 never 
do it again, if you won't talk about mother. I 
know Sally's a common sort of girl ; but I didn't 
think you'd call her a vagabond. I didn't think 
it was so shameful to laugh at her out of window ; 
indeed, indeed, I didn't." 

There was something so honest in Nelly's 
voice and whole manner that it struck Mrs. 
Baisley. She could not doubt she was speaking 
the truth ; and she began half to repent of the 
blows she had given her. 

" Was it only Sally you were laughing at, 
child ? And how came it I never saw her in 
the street ?" said Mrs. Baisley more calmly. 

" I don't know," answered Nelly. " I saw her 
go round the corner of Mrs. Reeve's next door, a 
minute or two before you came and caught me 
at the window." 

" And you saw no rude young people looking 
up at you, and making faces from the other side 
of the street T 

" No," said Nelly simply ; " I saw nobody but 
Sally." 

Mrs. Baisley went down instantly to her land- 
lady, and found that Sally had been out on 
errands, and had returned just about half-an- 
hour, and had come in by the back-door, as 
Nelly had said, round the corner, where there 
was an entrance to the back of the houses in the 
street. 

Though the aunt felt 80Tro\«i ^ot Vvftx xxdvw's^* 
severity, she expressed noi\^ yf\i^tv ^\^ x^Vo^^^^^ 
to NeUy. She only said, — 
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" I see well enough, child, that in spite of all 
I have told you, you must have made yourself 
freer than you ought with Sally. She wouldn't 
else have dared to take such liberties with you. 
Now, look to it, Nelly ; if I find you encourage 
her to talk with you, and to come up here when 
I'm not at home, you will repent it before long." 

Mrs. Baisley then took a hammer and nails, 
and fastened the lower part of the window down, 
so that the sash could only open from the top ; 
and, in the evening, she covered the panes of 
glass with whitening, thus making her room 
more like a prison than ever to her young 
niece. 

For a week or two Nelly would not allow 
Sally to stay when she came to see her, though 
she still accepted from her a bit of pudding or 
cake now and then. She was one evening, when 
Mrs. Baisley was out, just eating a bit of ginger- 
bread thus obtained, when she heard her aunt's 
voice down stairs. A drawer near her was open, 
where were kept her own clothes ; and in great 
fear, hastily wrapping the gingerbread in the bit 
of newspaper in which Sally had brought it, she 
thrust it into a shawl in the corner of this 
drawer. 

It happened that very night, when Nelly was 
in bed and asleep, that her aunt took it into her 
head to examine Nelly's drawer. All was neat 
and tidy except the shawl, which was rolled up 
in a bundle at one end. Mrs. Baisley took it up 
to see if it were not tum\Aed, w!kd o\x\. ^^VV 1\xa 
newspaper with its contents npon \\vfe ^oot. 
It was long before Mrs. Ba\a\^y gw\^ ^^«^ 
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that night from rexation. The moment Nellj 
awoke in the morning, she accused her of deceit 
and dishonesty, and commanded her to confess 
how the cake had come into her possession. 

Nelly declared solemnly the cake had been 
given to her ; bat no threats could induce her 
to own by whom, and her aunt knew not what to 
think. 

After breakfast the widow went down to Mrs. 
Jenkins, to inquire if she knew anything about 
the matter. The landlady said she did not ; and 
called her young servant, who also declared Nelly 
had never left the house to buy anything, when 
Mrs. Baisley was absent. 

" I shouldn't at all wonder if the Hones gave 
her the gingerbread," said Mrs. Jenkins ; '' but 
why in the world the- girl doesn't say so, I can't 
think." 

Mrs. Baisley then went to the Hones, and was 
received by Martha in the kindest manner. The 
sisters, of course, said they had given Nelly 
nothing ; but, on hearing the story, Rebecca 
exclaimed, *'I remember meeting Sally on the 
stairs yesterday evening, with something in her 
hand wrapt in a newspaper ; and I fancied I saw 
her whip it under her apron as she passed me. 
Sally's very like to have bought your niece cake, 
if she asked her." 

" Nelly never has a penny of her own to 
spend," observed the widow, looking very un- 
easy. 

'' WiU you Jet me send for S^W^ T ^'^^^^^^'s^^ 
Hone, '' and hear me quesl\oTv \vex X^^^"^^ 
""erbapa she will tell the IrutYv \.o TBfcr ^^^ 

E 3 
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Sallj came, and Martha thus addressed her : 
*'I have lately been talking to yon, Sally, 
about always speaking the truth ; and it was 
only last Sunday I showed you from the Bible 
that God will punish liars. Now, Sally, I 
quite believe that you did give Mrs. Baisley's 
niece something to eat last night. I think, too, 
you say you don't know anything about this, 
because you are afraid of getting her into dis- 
grace. You will bring much more trouble upon 
her, child, by not telling truth. Remember, 
Sally, there is One who sees into your heart 
this moment, and is watching to see whether 
you will say what is true." 

The little servant grew as red as fire. She 
hesitated for a moment ; then, taking courage, 
she raised her eyes to Mrs. Hone, and said, 
" You're right, Ma'am ; I did give it her." 
" And who gave it to you, Sally ?" 
" I got it from home. Ma'am ; but I didn't say 
so, because I didn't want missis to know that 
mother sent me victuals on the sly." 

"And, pray," asked Mrs. Baisley, fixing her 
dark, stern eyes on Sally, "what business had 
you with my niece ? and how dared you go into 
my room without my leave ?" 

Sally stammered out, " I didn't do no harm 
there, Ma'am." 

" Have you often been to see my niece ?'* 
The girl had No ready on her tongue ; but 
she saw Martha's earnest look, and she an- 
swered, ^^ Yes, but not tVie \ast yie^ ot v«q> \ 
Miss Nelljr w^ouldn't let me come \.o ^twj V\\>a 



ar." 
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'* You may go, Sally," said Mrs. Hone. " Some 
day I'll talk more to you about all this." 

When the maid left the room, Mrs. Baisley 
asked the sisters if they were satisfied that Sally 
had spoken the truth. They both said they were, 
and Rebecca added, — 

*' You know our landlady isn't one to cram a 
servant ; so Sally's mother, I dare say, often does 
send her things to eat." 

The widow rose to depart, when Martha, in a 
most friendly manner, begged her to stay a few 
minutes longer, and began, — 

"Mrs. Baisley, I hope you won't take amiss 
what I am going to say, nor think I'm a busy- 
body who wants to meddle with my neighbours, 
if I ask you to let your niece bring her work 
down here, and sit with us part of the days you 
are out. You have been long enough in the 
house with sister and me," she added, with a 
pleasant smile, " to know what kind of folks we 
are, and our ways of going on ; and, if you wisli 
to know more, you are quite welcome to ask 
Mrs. Jenkins any questions you like about us." 

" I'm sure it's very civil of you to make the 
offer," observed the widow gravely ; "but I don't 
like to burden strangers with looking after a girl 
like Nelly, when I've no means in my power to 
make them a return for their trouble." 

" What trouble could it be ?" asked Martha, 
kindly. ** It's not as if your niece were a little 
child of five or six ; and, as to Tu^^sAXi^ ^^^\.xx^^^ 
I'm sure l^ebecca will teW yo\x ^^ ^'s^ 'nXnn.^^*- 
ourselves well paid, if we carv \>^ oS. ^x\^ xiafe^ J 
poor young motherless girA, ati^ >5.^^^ V«l 
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being tempted to keep such low company as 
Sally's.'' 

"You're very good, Ma'am; but, as to that, 
Mrs. Jenkins and rae together will find ways and 
means to keep a sharp look-out upon both the 
girls in future ; and Nelly must have a longer 
head than I give her credit for, if ever she gets 
that Sally up into my room again." 

'' But," argued Martha, in a tone of pity, " is 
it not a sad, dull life for a girl so young, to spend 
so many hours alone in the week ? Do pray, 
Mrs. Baisley, let her come to us now and then. 
We are so fond of children ! and never see any 
but Mrs. Reeve's grandchildren next door, and 
them but seldom." 

The idea of Nelly's sad, dull life, had not often 
crossed Mrs. Baisley's mind ; and when it did, 
she said to herself, *^ Loneliness is better than 
bad company, and I don't know anybody to let 
her be with." 

Martha's speech touched her a little, and she 
replied : — 

" Well, if you put it in that way, and really 
like children about you, I can't refuse ; but I'm 
sure, Mrs. Hone, you'll agree with me, tliat it 
won't do to let Nelly come at present. To my 
mind, that would just be rewarding her for her 
deceit and disobedience about Sally." 

" When you please," said Martha, who saw 

she should gain nothing by urging the point 

further; "and, to set your mlud at ease^ my 

sister or I wiJJ always let yow Vivqnn \tv ^\\^ 

ttjorninfr y^YxQn it is not coTwetvxeiiX. V,o >aaN^ 
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" Thank you, Mrs. Hone,*' said the widow, 
rising. " You are very good. I only wish she 
was a girl to deserve your kindness better." 

So saying, she bade the sisters good- day. 

It was a great relief to Mrs. Baisley's mind, to 
find that Nelly had not been guilty of dis- 
honesty ; but she still felt it her duty to repri- 
mand and chastise her for her disobedience, in 
encouraging Sally. A diet of bread and water 
was enjoined for a week ; and, during that time, 
Mrs. Baisley never spoke to her niece but when 
obliged. 

And what effect had this punishment on the 
heart of Nelly ? None that was good. It only 
added to the more than dislike she already felt 
towards her stern relation, and raised an evil 
wish to deceive again, could she do so without 
fear of detection. There was one thing which 
gave her far more pain than her own punish- 
ment, — it was the fear that the good-natured 
Sally might have got into trouble with her mis- 
tress, from her kindness and generosity to herself. 

This she had no means of Ending out, as 
Sally was forbiden to go to the upper floor when 
Mrs. Baisley was away, and Nelly was also for- 
bidden the kitchen. 

We now return to the Hones. 

"Well, I am so glad," exclaimed Martha, 
her pleasing face bright with benevolent plea- 
sure ; " I am so glad we've got our wish at last, 
Becky." 

No benevolent countenawee ^«a \.\«\ifc^ v^ 
hers, for JBebecca looked up ^\%cio\i\ft\v\ft^l -» «»§^ 
said: — 
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" Our wish I — ^you ought to say, iny wish, 
I think, for you've been and settled it all your 
own way, without saying a word to me." 

" Oh, Rebecca ! " cried Martha, much hurt and 
disappointed ; " haven't you been pitying that 
poor lonely child over and over again ever since 
she came into the lodging, and saying almost 
every day how you longed to get her out of jail, 
as you called it? What can have made you 
change so all of a sudden? Tm quite sure I 
thought I was pleasing you just as much as my- 
self in what I have done." 

"I didn't fancy her such a sly girl," said 
Becky, half sulkily. " It's clear there's no 
trusting her, and it will be anything but a plea- 
sant piece of business to have to watch her, if 
she's such an artful pusSi Why, she'll be pry- 
ing and spying, perhaps, into all our concerns, 
and^ we sha'n't dare to open our mouths to one 
another before her." 

" Dear Becky," observed Martlia, mildly, " you 

don't consider the temptation this poor girl has 

had to deceive. Tm afraid if you and I had 

been shut up and treated at her age as she has 

been, we should have done quite as wrong. She 

won't be tempted with us. Oh, don't let us be 

seltish ! Remember, dear, so poor as we are, how 

seldom we have an opportunity of doing good to 

a fellow-creature ; and it does seem to me as if 

Nelly had been sent here on purpose; and if 

there's anything in her ways that worries you, 

dear, I can but ask Mrs.BaisVey, \>7-oti^-\s^^ ic^ 

let me go up to Nelly, instead o^ Vi«t c^QTsaw^ 

down to U8," 
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" And_lea?e me to mope by myself ! " cried the 
anamiable Rebecca. 

A warm colour for a moment mounted into 
Martha's cheeks, and, with slight anger, she 
exclaimed, — 

** Shall I never be able to do anything to 
please you, Rebecca ? I really believe the more 
I strive to do it, and give up to you, the more 
discontented you are." 

No words more true than these were ever 
spoken. 

" Then you'd better leave it alone, and always 
have your own way, without more ado," said 
the provoking Becky; and, after a pause, she 
added, — " Of course you've a right to invite any 
body you choose into these lodgings, for they 
are yours, and not mine. I've no money in 
the Bank to pay for them, as you have, you 
know." 

Tears filled Martha's eyes, and she said, in a 
tone of mild reproach, — 

" How can you say such unkind things, 
Becky? When have I ever grudged you any- 
thing I had to give? Hav'n't I always said half 
of all I have is yours ?" 

She stopped, and wiped her eyes ; then added, 
in a firm voice, — 

" Now, we won't talk any more of this ; for 
you see, dear, the thing is all settled, and must 
be ; and if I could alter it, I would not ; and you 
know very well why it would be wrong to 
do so." 

Rebecca w&s silent for sorcve iVtci^, ^V'^'^ ^ 
truggle was going on within. A.t\^X. ^Vft%^\^^-— 
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" Patty, I'm sorry I vexed you. I'll not i 
any more against the giiTs coming." 

So peace was made, and the sisters sat do 
quietly to their needlework, and all day Man 
was kinder than ever to Becky; and the lat 
felt at heart how much better a Christian 1 
sister was than herself. 



i 




CHAPTER IV. 

"hen the week's punishment was over, Nelly 
la told of Martha's invitation. 
" Mrs. Hone is a good woman," said the aunt, 
uid wishes to be of service to you, Nelly. She 
.ows what kind of a girl you are, and will 
itch you narrowly, I've no doubt; so take care, 
ild, to be on your best behaviour, for I Ehall 
ike a point to ask Mrs. Hone all about you, 
lenever you've paid her a visit. I hope you 
jl as much ashamed as you o«?Jvt, vUto, t^'i't- 
loir-Io^rs sbou]d know tbat ft gieft.^ ^v\X^^ 
■ can't be trusted alone." 
■oor Nelly! She had, as vie ^t■t^o'« , ^^■^^ 
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longing for weeks to know and visit Mrs. Hone; 
and, now the wish was granted, it gave her pain, 
instead of pleasure. It was so mortifying to 
think her kind neighbour had only asked for her 
company to keep her out of mischief. 

For the first time the child felt sorrow for her 
disobedience. It was sorrow for having made 
Mrs. Hone think ill of her. Nelly had not yet 
learned to grieve for having sinned against a 
heavenly Father and a merciful Saviour^ who 
had given himself to save her from sin. 

It was with uneasy feelings, downcast eyes, 
and a conscious blush, that Nelly followed her 
aunt into Mrs. Hone's room. She was alone; her 
sister, being unexpectedly engaged for the day at 
the linen warehouse, had this morning left home 
very early. 

" Sit down here, Nelly," said Martha, when 
the door closed behind the widow. " You shall 
have this little table near the window. Though 
you've young eyes, you must want light for that 
very fine knitting." 

" Thank you, Ma'am," said the girl, in a hum- 
ble voice, taking the seat, but not venturing to 
look up at Mrs. Hone. 

" Have you a long task of work to finish to- 
day?" asked Martha, kindly. 

" Yes, Ma'am, a very long one," replied Nelly, 
her eyes fixed upon her thread. 

" Do you think you can knit as fast when you 
are talking as when silent ? " 

''I don't know, Ma'am — 1 ne^^T \.t\^6l'. I've 
had nobody^' — to talk to, BYie'wo\x\ii\\w?^sb«2A^\i>aX 
she hesitated, remembering SaWy. 
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"Well, put a mark on your work, and see 
how much you can do in an hour by that clock 
of mine over the chimney-piece. I've some 
cutting-out to do which needs contrivance not to 
waste the stuff, so I cannot talk to you until 
I have ended the job." 

Nelly obeyed. Conscience whispered, — " Mrs. 
Hone will talk about my faults when she has 
time : perhaps she'll scold me well." But then 
she thought, — " No, she wouldn't be so kind and 
quiet if she was going to be angry." This gave 
her comfort, and her fingers moved like lightning. 
She was anxious to show her new friend that, 
if she had been disobedient, she was not an idle 
girl. 

Without being observed, Martha, from time to 
time, took a glance at the young knitter, and 
saw her anxious look. She guessed the cause. 
" Shall I," thought she, " speak to her of what 
has passed, or not ? She sits there, poor child, in 
fear. Perhaps if I speak to her at once as a 
friend, it may open her heart towards me. She 
has been punished quite enough for her faults 
already." 

When the hour was nearly over, "Nelly," 
said Martha, gently, " if you try to do well in 
future, you need not be afraid that I shall ever 
mention to you the faults you have fallen into. 
You must try, my dear, to make me forget 
them all as fast as you can. Begin, Nelly, from 
this day, to watch over yourself, and pray to 
God that you may not be \ed \xi\.o Vei\«i\|\ssJCv5kXv 
mgain. " 

Tlie young girl looked up at, ^vs.. ^Qvv^v ^ 



the expression of Cliriatian love in that | 
woman's countenance deepened the imprei 
her words liad made. How unlike was Mar 
look from the harsh and chilling one of 
Baisley I 

Nelly hnd a heart : though her aunt hai 
found her way to it, Mra. Hone had. 

" I do not ask yoo to make me any promi 
continued Martha, "for fear you should b 
them ; but I will pray for you, my dear c 
that you may have God's grace given to 
and he kept from all sin." 

These few words, spoken in a tender, lo 
spirit, did Nelly more good than hread 
water, and a week's silent system. 

Fear and shnme had vanished, but teai 
gratitude stood in the child's eyes. 

" I will try to please you. Ma'am," said eh 
a low voice. " I will pray to be made a better | 

" Come, now," cried Martha, changing 
tone to one of cheerfulneea, "we will me« 
your work, and see how much you can do i 
hour ; then we shall see how long it will tal 
finish it all.— -Oh no," added she, " I forgot; 
must find out if talking makes your fingers r 
more slowly. So now we'll talk for an hoar, 
then measure again." 

Nelly mnde a isecond mark on her work, 
Mrs. Hone began : 

" This room, in the middle of the day, i 

be cooler than yours, which is next to the 

Doesa't your aunt find the \\eiA gc«*\ w 

times ?" 

"I don't Jtnow, Ma'am: 1 tvcvct Vw 
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complain of it. Aunt doesn't often talk to me 
about anything ; but I think she likes Islington 
better than the city." 

*' And do you like these lodgings better than 
the ones you came from, Nelly ?" 

" Oh, a great deal better, Ma'am. We couldn't 
see anything there out of our window, but the 
great high walls of a warehouse." 

"I hear, from Mrs. Jenkins, that your aunt 
made this change more for your sake, Nelly, than 
her own. She thought the court you lived in 
was too close for your health. It must seem a 
long walk from the school here, when your aunt 
is tired with her teaching. It was kind of her 
to think more of you than herself, — don't you 
think it was, Nelly?" 

It had never struck Nelly before that her 
aunt had left the city from kindness to her, and 
she paused before she answered — " Yes." 

*' Mrs. Jenkins also tells me your aunt feeds 
you, too, better than she does herself." 

** Yes, Ma'am.** Had she dared to do so, Nelly 
would have added, — " but I'd much rather have 
her like you; than only kind in such things as 
these." 

" I hear Mrs. Baisley is the only relation you 
have who can do anything for you at present. 
So you see, my dear, all the trouble and expense 
of bringing you up comes upon her.'* 

" Fm not so much expense," thought Nelly. 

" Though aunt never tells me what she ^ets^ 
Tm quite sure she does get a goo^ XvnX. o1 tsslwnk^ 
or my best line knitting." 
" You ought to be glad, my ^eiacc, \^J^^ 1^"^ 

F 3 



are now beginning to help to support yon 

Where did you leain fancy knitting ?" 
" At sctiool, in the country, Ma'am ; a 

leamt worsted work and netting, too." 
" And didn't you learn plain work F " 
" No, Ma'am ; moat of the girls leame 

but not me." 

" And why was that, Nelly ?" 

The girl bluahed and answered, — 

" Because ray mother said she wanted n 

be genteel, and to learn music, and fancy i 

and French, and I hadn't time for all." 
"And were you long at that fchool?" 
" Only about two years ; and I didn't go i 

regular, for they let me stay awny whei 

I liked." 
" And did you often like to stay away ?" 
" Yes, in the summer, on tine days; for 

I could ride about on a donkey I had ol 

own, and I liked that better than tasks." 
"Do yon think you were taught wel 

school ? " 

" I don't know, Ma'am. Aunt says I wi 

After father died, and I came to her, she sa 

wag ft shameful bad school I'd been at." 
" Would you like to tell me what reasot 

giive?" asked Mrs. Hone, with an enconrg 

Binilp. 

Nelly replied instantly : she said, " tl 

taught me nothing fit fur a tradesman's c 

and that I couldn't read nnr spell, and my wr 

TFasn'tfit to be seen, and tWyA alacV. ttifc - 

think I was a young lady, and caWel TOft"S\( 

■MaiiJJa, and liked to see my \ii«'t ^«^« 
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curls on my shoulders, like I dou't know what 
aunt called it.** 

** And wasn't all this trae, Nelly ? And can 
you spell better now ?" 

" Yes, Ma'am, for aunt don't often scratch 
out words I've spelt wrong, when I write out 
on my slate words I've learnt by heart." 

** Which do you like best, lessons or work ?" 

<< Do you mean fancy work, Ma'am ? I like 
that mudi better than books." 

The reason Nelly preferred work was, that 
Mrs. Baisley had nothing to teach her in knitting, 
and made lessons irksome by her manner of in- 
structing. 

" What use has music been to you ?" 

" The playing hasn't been any use. I wish 
I'd learnt something instead ; but I can sing 
better with the organ at church, because I know 
about time.'' 

" Are you fond of music ? I've never heard 
you sing." 

" No, Ma'am, because aunt promised Mrs. 
Jenkins, when she took these lodgings, that I 
should not make any noise over your head, so 
I've only hummed very softly to myself some- 
times, when I've been tired of being so quiet.'' 

" Well, Nelly, sister and I are fond of hearing 
singing, so you may sing when you like. Do 
you know many songs ?" 

" I used. Ma'am, in the country, but I've for- 
gotten a great many since I came to town.'* 

After more of this kind o^ <*ow^et^'OiJC\wv^\Tv 
which Nelly began to feel aa *\? aV^ ^v^^ V\vrwxv 
Mrs, Hone all her young \\fe, V\\^ c\ftO«L ^\xnv^ 
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the second hour. The knitting was again mea* 
sured, and it was found to Nelly's great satisfac- 
tion, that she could work nearly as fast when 
talking, as when silent. 

A little before noon Martha said, '' I find I 
must go out for some thread, for I've none fit for 
this new work of mine. If you'll be quick in 
putting on your things, I think you may spare 
half an hour, and come with me to the shop." 

Nelly jumped up in high delight, and ran up 
to her aunt's room. *' Shall 1" thought she, 
*' put on my Sunday bonnet ? Oh, yes, aunt 
won't know which I wore, and I can't go with 
Mrs. Hone in that beggarly thing I wear week 
days." So the best things were put on, and Nelly 
ti ipped down to Mrs. Hone, who took no notice 
of her appearance, and they went out together. 

What a pleasure it was to the child to talk, 
and feel at liberty to ask questions, which were 
sure to receiTC a cheerful, willing answer I 

It was a fine fresh day, though very warm 
in the sun. Mrs. Hone took care to keep as 
often as she could on the shady side of the streets, 
and both she and her little friend felt refreshed 
with the change from sitting still, to gentle ex- 
ercise in the open air. 

" This is a quieter place than the heart of the 
city to walk in, Nelly," remarked Mrs. Hone. 
*' You're able to look about at the shops here, 
without being jostled off the pavement ; but ] 
suppose this is quite a bustling street, compared 
to any you had in your country town." 

*' Oh, dear, yes, Ma'am. Sometimes I've gone 
down High'Bireety at RiUmf^lot^, iw iVie middle 
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of the day, if it wasn't market, and havn't met 
eight people." 

" Was your father's shop in High Street ?" 

** Yes, Ma'am, at the top, and we had such a 
nice garden behind the house, that went down to 
the brook ; and when it was fine like to-day, I 
used to go and pky with my dolls in a pretty 
arbour, all covered with honey-suckles, near the 
water, and I might always ask any I liked of my 
schoolfellows, to come and make feasts with me, 
and poor father used to give me handfulls of 
plums and figs out of the shop." 

" And were those very happy days, Nelly ?" 

" Some were, but not all, for I quarrelled with 
my playfellows, and got tired of playthings very 
often, and was always wanting something I 
couldn't have." 

" Are you happy at this moment, Nelly ?" 

" Yes, very happy," replied she, looking up at 
Martha, with nn ingenuous smile. 

" Shall I tell you why, my dear ? Isn't it 
because you have been working so well all the 
morning, and doing your duty ?" 

'* Yes," said Nelly ; '' but that's not all. It's 
because too Tm with you, and you're so kind to 
me, and because yow are pleased with my work- 
ing well." 

" There is One, dear child, who will make 
you much happier than I can, if you learn to 
love and please Him." 

After talking a little more, they came to the 
haberdasher's, and the shop not being very full, 
Mrs. Hone was soon served. 

While Martha was waitvtvg lo ^^^ \nrx \\\.NNfc 
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bill, a handsome, well-dressed young woman 
came into the shop, and took a chair next to 
Nelly by the counter. She soon pulled towards 
her a large basket of very pretty, long remnants 
of ribbon, and began to turn them over, as if 
about to choose one. 

Nelly, who was standing partly behind her, 
watched to see which she would select, fancying 
in her own mind which would be her own choice, 
when, to her dismay, she saw the lady cunningly 
slip one of the fullest rolls of ribbon into her 
silk bag, which she had put on the counter, close 
to the basket. 

*^ Oh, Mrs. Hone,*' whispered Nelly, putting 
her trembling hand on her friend's arm, ** that 
young lady has'* — 

Martha turned suddenly towards Nelly, and 
saw her with a face like scarlet ; but before the 
child could add another word, the master of the 
shop came up quickly behind the tliief, and 
putting her silk bag into his pocket, desired the 
owner to follow him directly into a back-room 
behind the shop. 

The wretched young woman looked eagerly 
towards the door by which she had entered the 
shop, as though she would make her escape ; but 
a policeman stood just before it, as if on the watch; 
and the terrified culprit, with a face which Nelly 
did not soon forget, followed the shopkeeper to a 
private room. 

No one in the shop but Nelly and the master 
had perceived what had past, and he had evi- 
dently wished to save the young woman from the 
Bhame o£ a public exposure. 
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As Nelly was explaining what she had seen 
to Mrs. Hone, the bill and change were brought 
back to her, and she and Nelly left the shop. 

Then the child eagerly told her tale, at which 
Martha was greatly shocked. 

" How dreadful for her friends and parents," 
exclaimed Mr?. Hone ; ** if she has any !" 

" Oh, Ma*am,'* asked Nelly, " do you think 
she'll be transported ? How could she be so 
wicked ? She looked quite like a rich young 
lady, who had plenty of money to buy ribbons. 
Oh, I do hope the master of the shop will forgive 
her, and not send her to prison. How shocking 
that would be !" 

" It would indeed, Nelly ; but that would lie 
better than letting her off to go on into more and 
more wickedness." 

** But how. Ma'am, do you think such a lady 
could have learned to be a thief ?" 

** Perhaps she began when she was a child by 
being artiii], and string little things at home — 
perhaps she was tempted by love of dress, to take 
the gay-coloured ribbon." 

These words struck Nelly. She had often 
been deceitful, and had dearly loved finery. Siie 
walked on some time in silence, then inquired — 

<« Do you think, Mrs. Hone, you shall ever 
hear what becomes of her ?" 

" Very likely I may, my dear, for I know the 
shopkeeper. I can't tell you, Nelly, how glad I 
am for your sake, and my own, that Mr. Ray 
saw her take the ribbon, for if not, we should 
have been obliged to accuse her. It makes me 
shake only to think of it." -g 
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The thought almost made Nelly shake too ; 
and scarcely another word was said till they 
reached home. The walk back from Mr. Bay's 
was far from being as pleasant as the walk 
tlicre ; but the lesson Nelly had received at the 
shop was not lost. 

As she was putting away her bonnet, she 
thought of what slie had said on putting it on, 
and made up her mind after dinner to tell Mrs. 
Hone, and thus show her she was anxious to 
follow her advice, and begin to be truthful. 

Martha now called from below,—" If yon like, 
Nelly, you may bi-ing down your dinner, and 
eat it with me V* 

The child did not require asking a second 
time, and her meal being only a little bit of cold 
meat and potatoes, she was not long bringing it 
down. 

" Perhaps," said Martha, when she bad said 
grace, " you would like some of my beefsteak- 
pie, instead of your mutton. You may leave 
that for your aunt's supper." 

" Oh, thank you, Ma'am," exclaimed Nelly, 
" I should like it very much. I've not tasted a 
bit of pie for months and months, and I do so 
love crust." 

" I hope you are not greedy," said Martha, in 
a grave tone. 

Nelly coloured, and looked ashamed ; but 

after a few minutes, said — ** When I was little, 

Ma'am, and had lots of nice things to eat at 

home, father used to praise me ^ot wot being 

greedy ; and I know 1 d\du't e^te xiivxOcL Vst 

things to eat then." 
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'* Don't jou think it sounds greedjr, to saj, I 
do so love things to eat?" 

Nelly blashed again, and replied meekly, 
*' Pm so often hungry now. Ma'am, and don't 
get near enough sometimes, and that makes me 
think food so good ; but 111 try to remember 
what you say." 

Martha was now half sorry she had found 
fault. She helped Nelly plentifully to pie, and 
then said, smiling, '* You know, my dear, if Tm 
to be your friend, you must let me tell you of 
little faults I see in you, as well as big ones. It*s 
not wrong to like nice food ; but we must not 
love it, Nelly." 

The conversation turned after dinner on the 
shoplifter, and then Nelly told Mrs. Hone about 
the bonnet. On which Martha said, ** These 
may seem but very little things to notice, Nelly ; 
but if we are truthful in such small matters, we 
are quite sure not to deceive in great ones. I 
am very pleased you have told me this,** 

The dinner things being removed, knitting 
and plain-work went on till half-past four, when 
Nelly*s task was completed. 

" You have been very industrious, Nellyj" 
said Mrs. Hone, kindly, '' and deserve to be 
amused till your aunt comes home. If you are 
fond of pictures, you may take out that first book 
on the lowest shelf of my bookcase.** 

It contained a set of good coloured Scripture 
prints — and Mrs. Hone putting away her work, 
looked over many of them wub. ^«i\Vj> xMi^\\\% 
them verjr interesting by her o\)8eTN«kX\ovvs^« ^^^ 
the last jrear and a half Nelly liad t^«i^ VVv^^^ 
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daily, and was at no loss to understand ^ 
histories the prints represented. 
■ I ' Time flew but too quicklj for the hi 

'■'* Nelly, and she felt quite sorry when she h 

' ' 1 her aunt*s heavy footsteps on the stairs, and 

j {1 J. her tap at Mrs. Hone's door. 

f ! ' ■ " Come in,'* cried Martha ; and after a 

i ,^ words passed, said cheerfully, "I hope, '. 

: Hij .; Baisley, as my sister is out, you will be so 

j , as to drink tea with me, and let Nelly stay.' 

The child looked up, anxiously awaiting 
aunt's answer. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Hone," said Mrs. Bai 
gravely ; " but I think by this time you i 
have had enough of Nelly's company." 

" Oh, no. Do stay this once," cried Ma 

smiling ; ** and if you don't like my tea-mal 

Ji i;|' I won't be offended if you won't stay anc 
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time." 



;jiJi i-j Mrs. Baisley agreed to remain, and sen 

1 1.| ' L Nelly up with her bonnet, sat down to the t 

•'■fi •! J where Mrs. Hone was putting the tea-things 

:, ■ K, " I've no fault to find with your niece to-c 

, ■ said Martha. 

ij! ' " I'm glad of it," observed the widow, co 

j ■;, On Nelly's return she went up to her t 

.'■''■ and timidly began — "You've often told 

! I Ma'am, never to wear my Sunday things 

; ,V week-days ; but Mrs. Hone took me out to- 

i ' and I put on my best bonnet." 

I: "» " Because you knew I was out, andx^oul 

prevent you,*^ observed Mva. BaUley, ehar 
eTust like you T 
No, nant,** cried l^eWy, \ooV\x\^ w\v 
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wasn*t quite that. I thought too I ought to be 
tidy to walk with Mrs. Hone. 

" Well, if you did think that,** said the widow, 
** it was a better reason, child, than you often 
have, for not doing as I tell you.'* 

Martha made her guest a cup of her best tea, 
and did all she could to entertain her, in order 
to show she wished to be on neighbourly terms 
with her fellow -lodger. 

It was not easy to get on with one so cold, 
reserved, and silent, as the widow, yet Martha 
succeeded to a certain degree in winning upon 
her, and before tea was over Mrs. Baisley was 
led on to talk a little about the School of Correc- 
tion where she was employed. 

Nelly little guessed how much for her sake 
Mrs. Hone was trying to please her aunt. She 
sat drinking her tea without opening her lips, 
with a face whose expression was very unlike the 
one she had had when alone with Martha. 

According to custom, in the evening, Mrs. 
Baisley proposed taking Nelly out for a walk. 
Martha kindly shook her new young friend by 
the hand on parting, and Nelly left the room with 
a few more good thoughts in her mind than she 
had brought in with her in the morning. 

It does not require many hours to sow one or 
two good seeds in the heart, which may by a 
blessing from on High bring forth good fruit. 

As we have seen, Nelly had never been 
hitherto well trained. Spoiled by a bad mother 
until nine years of age, then \^{\. \.o t\wv'»«'^\*Iss^ 
a jrear or two, and then sub^ftcX.^^ Vo \>afc V'kx^ 
ule of a relation prejudiced a^am^\.\i^^^ ^""^ ^^ 
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had nerer known the gentle guidance 
lian love. 

Excepting the affair at the shop, tbit 
been the happiest Nelly had known foi 
and the hope of frequent visits to 1 
seemed to put new lite and vigour int 
who bad been depressed in spiritH b; 
natural solitary life. 




CHAPTER V. 

DB next day, of courge, Mitrtha saw notliiiig 
her young friend, but on the following she 
jpped up early to Mrs. Baialey to invite Nelly, 
be child coloured with joy, and began directly 

look out all the reedlea and cotton she should 
quire^ white Mrs. Hone went down and placed 
e little seat for her by the window, out of 
ebecca'a way. She need not have given her- 
If the trouble, for Mrs. Boisley soon descended 
itb B grim face, and said, "I shan't allow Nelly 

come down to-day, Mrs. Hone, she hna vexed 
a very mach since you were u^aVwrar ^M 
a3 ^ 
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I 

" Oh ! what has she done ? " asked Martha in I 

sorrow and surprise. . h 

" Thrown down a bottle of ink through her L 

abominable carelessness, all over a new copy* [ 

book that cost me fourpence only last week.** 

" Is that all ? " cried Becky, pertly. « Wdl, \ 
Mrs. Baisley, I do think you need not keep her a j 
prisoner all day for such a little thing as that ; 
I'll buy her a new fourpenny copy-book if yoa*li 
forgive her and let her come to us." ! 

The manner in which Becky said this did not j 
unfortunately tend to sweeten Mrs. Baisley's bid d 
temper, and she answered proudly — I 

" You may find a better use for your four* ■ 
pence, Miss Bebecca, than in rewarding the gid | 
for being thoughtless, and I'm not going to neg- ■ 
lect my duty by sparing the rod and spoiling the * 
child. She shan't come down to-day." 

" Why don't you beg for her ? " said Becky, ! 
turning round suddenly to her sister. " I'm sure j 
you don't think children ought to be punished for < 
all faults the same. Poor mother never used—" ' 

" Hush ! hush, dear," cried Martha, laying her ' 
hand on her sister's arm. " You know very well 
you and I have no right to interfere with Mn. 
Baisley and her niece." 

" Good morning, Mrs. Hone," said the widow, ^ 
turning her back on Rebecca and stalking out of j 
the room. 

We will not here repeat the abuse which BeAj 
now bestowed on her fellow-lodger. 

When her anger 8uba\d^d, M.«tTX.\i^^ though in- 
wardly much vexed wilh Wt «v%x^t, lQt\«!t \k^ 
dicious conduct, said qmetVy to\\^r — 
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your aunt, and gave her much trouble, didn't 
you ? " 

" Yes, Ma'am, sometimes," answered Nelly, 
candidly. 

" Then you know too, you have not always 
been as truth-telling as I hope and trust you are 
praying now to be." 

Nelly blushed and looked down. 

" Do you think," continued Martha, in a still 
kinder tone, "that if you had never deceived 
your aunt she would not have believed that you 
spoke the truth about the ink ?" 

Such reasoning as this had never entered the 
child's mind. She felt its force, but said to her- 
self, "Aunt ought to have tried to find out 
whether I was right or wrong in what I said 
about the accident, before she punished me." 

" Will you tell me, Nelly, what you felt most 
thai day ? Was it sorrow at not coming to us, 
or anger at your punishment ? " 

After a little hesitation the young girl an- 
swered, — 

" I don't know which, Ma'am : I was very dis- 
appointed not to be with you ; but I was very 
angry too, with aunt, and could not help wishing 
something might happen at the school to vex 
her very much, and make her as unhappy as she'd 
made me." 

" Dd you never say the Lord's Prayer, 
Nelly?" 

" Yes, Ma'am," replied she, looking up, sur- 
prised at the question ; " I say it morning and 
night." 

'^ And do you know the meamiv« o£ vVv^ \<iorda^ 
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* Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us ? ' " 

" Yes, Ma'am, aunt has explained all the Lord*s 
Prayer to me." 

" You think your aunt trespassed against you 
the other day. Have you never trespassed or 
sinned against God much more than your aunt 
against you ? '* 

" I've often done wrong," said Nelly ; " hut 
T never thought ahout that when I said tliat part 
of the Lord's Prayer." 

" Do you know whom we ought to copy 
most ? " 

" Yes. Jesus Christ," answered Nelly, seriously. 

" Did He wish people to be vexed and hurt 
who had been unkind to Him, Nelly? Don't you 
remember how He forgave tliem and prayed for 
them when He could have punished them?" The 
good woman paused, and then added, " I don't 
think your aunt was as wrong as you do, becauv-e 
she really thought you had been careless ; but 
suppose, Nellj^ she had puni^hed you when she 
knew you did not deserve it, wouldn't it still have 
been wicked to wish her the harm you did ?" 

** It is so hard to forgive people that are so 
cross and unkind to us," said Nelly. 

** It is, indeed, my dear child, and nobody can 
do it without God's helping them ; but He can 
make it easy. You must pray to love your aunt, 
and then you'll see that a great deal she does 
which you don't like, is meant for your good." 

Rebecca now returned from putting the bed- 
room to rights and sat down to sew, and the 
sisters talked for some time about l\i^ ycQtk IW^ 
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had in hand. Even in this common-place con- 
versation there was some amusement for Nellj, 
who was easily interested in anything going on 
about her. 

Then Becky asked her many questions about 
the country, and she was delighted to describe 
Rillington, her native place, and its neighbour- 
hood and the pretty walks, and rides she used to 
take when she was a little child living at home. 

In the afternoon Rebecca had occasion to go 
out shopping to the haberdashers for a short 
time, and her sister begged her to inquire of Mr. 
Ray what had been done about the shop-lifter. 

While Becky was away the conversation be- 
tween Martha and her little friend turned on the 
lessons the latter had said that morning to her 
aunt, and Nelly was requested to repeat one of 
the Psalms she had learnt. She chose the twenty- 
third, and repeated it quite correctly, and in a 
manner that showed pains had been taken with 
her pronunciation and tone of voice. 

Tiien Mrs. Hone told her several interesting 
stories about shepherds and sheep, and of the 
fierce wild beasts which in Eastern lands are the 
enemies of flocks, and then she showed her why 
our Blessed Lord was called the Good Shepherd, 
and how, if we belong to his fold, he guards us 
from all our enemies, and how he laid down his 
life for His flock. 

Some of this Nelly had been taught, but it had 
never come home to her as it did now. 

''How did you learn so many nice stories, 
Mn'am ?" asked she of Mrs. Hone. 

" When I was about your age, I used to go for 
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an hour or two almost every day, to read to a 
young lady who was quite blind. My mother, 
before she married, had been nurse to this young 
lady and loved her dearly, and Miss Rice loved 
mother. She was a very kind and very clever 
lady, and used to take great pains to teach me 
the meaning of everything I read to her. I can 
never be thankful enough to her for all she did 
for me. I wish I could teach as she used." 

" Do you know her now ? " inquired Nelly. 

" No, my dear, she has been dead many years. 
She was much older than I was." 

" Don't you know any more stories to tell 
tne about sjieep, please. Ma'am ? " asked Nelly, 
modestly. 

" Yes ; I know another true one. It's in 
verse, but I think perhaps you'd like it better if 
I tell it not in verse." 

" Oh, 1 like verses very much," cried Nelly. 

Mrs. Hone then repeated the following lines ; — 

THE FLOCK. 

Hark ! the midnight storm is raging 

Over field and over wood, 
And the rain in rushing torrents 

Pours around, a sweeping flood. 

Flash on flash, the fatal lightning 
Follows ; then the jagged hail. . 

And the shepherd on his pallet 
Feels his heart begin to fail : 

For his helpless flock are lying 

Penn'd afar in open fold ; 
Ah, he dreads the coming morning, 

Many dying to behold. 
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Now the lightning flashes fainter. 
Wind and thunder cease their roar, 

And the anxious shepherd rising, 
Trembling opes his cottage door. 

Forth he goes to seek the pasture 
Where his distant sheep-cotes lie ; 

What a sight upon his threshold 
Meets the careful shepherd's eye ! 

All his flock are gathered near him, 
Close they press around his cot. 

Hedge and hurdle have not held them ; 
Wind and tempest stay'd them not. 

In the hour of darkest terror 

They haye found their shepherd's home. 
Wondrous ! To that lonely dwelling, 

They, ere now, had never come. 

Oh, may we, when deepest sorrow 

Like a tempest on us falls, 
Thus be guided through the darkness. 

To a better Shepherd's walls ! 



When Martha ended, Nelly exclaimed — 

" And is it really all true ? Did the sheep 
their way all in the dark to a place where 
had never been at ? I never heard such a ^ 
derful thing, Ma'am, did you 1 " 

" No," replied Mrs. Hone, ** I never did : 
I know that the story is quite true. It happ 
near a place called Marlborough." 

** What a pretty story ! and can the verse 
sung ?" 

" Yes ; I have taught them to our neighb( 
grandchildren, and they sing them to the 
called in Hymn books * The SicvViatv Marine 
"Oh, /-fr/iofv that tune very weVV^ me^^ 
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in a voice of pleasure. " IIow I should like to 
learn tlie verses ? " 

'* I will say them over to you until you know 
them, Nelly. Shall we begin directly ? " 

** Oh yes, if you please. Ma'am." 

Mrs. Hone repeated the first two verses, and 
then asked if Nelly perfectly understood them. 

" I don't know," she replied, " why it calls the 
hail jagged. I thought hail w»s round and 
smooth, like sugar-plums." 

" It is so in general ; but once, in a very bad 
storm, I saw hail like rough pieces of ice, with 
jagged sides. Do you ever remember a very bad 
storm, Nelly ?*' 

" Oh yes, Ma'am ; there was once such a bad 
one at Rillington, that the rain made the brook 
rise up half over our garden, and the wind blew 
down our cherry-tree. I remember how the 
thunder and lightning frightened me in my bed 
at night, and poor father coming up to sit by me. 
I think it must have been just such a storm as it 
tells about in the verses." 

'' I suppose you have often seen sheep in a 
fold, my dear ?" 

'' Yes ; there was a large hilly field opposite 
the back of our house, and there was often a 
large fold full of sheep on the top of the hill; 
and I used to like to see the shepherd shut the 
sheep up at night, and let them out in the morn- 
ing. He was a kind old man, and wouldn't let 
his boys or his dogs teaze the poor things ; and 
they seemed very fond of him, and followed him 
about. Don't you think. Ma'am, the shepherd in 
the verses must have been like Viim V 
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" Yea, I dOt Nelly; and I am glad yon 
aeen and noticed these thiogs, because the; 
make you understand better, those bea 
veraes — ' He shall feed his flock tike a ehep 
He eLail gather the lambs in bis arras, and 
them in bis bosom.' When you are alont 
unhappy, my dear child, like a poor lamb 
has lost all its companions, would it not co 
you to believe that your good Shepherd 
close to you, though you could not see I 
And when you are struggling to get rid o; 
thoughts, like a sheep to free itself from tai 
thorns, would it not comfort you to know 
good Shepherd would come to help yot 
moment you called upon Him ?" 

" Yes, I think it would, indeed, Ma'am." '. 
paused, then said, " Now, please, would yt 
so kind as to say over the first two veraea ft 
once more ?" 

Mrs. Hone kindly complied, and before 
becca returned, Nelly had learned four v 
perfectly. 

Becky brought a sad tale of the thief 
Mr, Ray's. The wretched young woman 
stolen many things, at diflerent shops, 
valuable than ribbon, and had been commit! 
take her trial. She was the daughter of 
respectable parents, and her conduct had ai 
broken the heart of her mother. Rebecci 
been further informed by Mr. Ray, that eveii 
child this young person had given great au 
to her family, by her want of truth, and lo 
deceit. 

"Jjook what sly ways Wad to V aud B«c' 
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Nelly,* 4when the sad story was ended ; *' and 
miod you remember, when you are inclined to be 
cunning and to say what's not true, to take warn- 
ing from the thief in Mr. Ray's shop. Take 
my word for it, Nelly, my dear, sooner or later 
all dishonest tricks, and lies too, are found 
ont." 

Nelly grew very red. She felt hurt at 
Rebecca's pointed speech: it seemed to her an 
unkind allusion to her former faults. 

Martha, who was as quick at reading the feel- 
ings of others as Rebecca was slow, perceived 
Nelly's confusion, and instantly turned the con- 
yersation to some indifferent subject. This did 
not, however, prevent the fate of the shop-lifter 
from filling Nelly's mind for the rest of the day, 
and leaving an impression never to be effaced. 

Here let us remark the contrast between the 
teaching of the two sisters. Whenever Martha 
spoke to Nelly of sin, it was to show her how 
hateful a thing it was in the sight of God, and 
how it had cost a Saviour's precious blood. 

When Rebecca spoke of sin, it was only as w 
have just seen, to point out the disgrace, and 
misery, and ruin it generally brings after it in 
this world. She did not know, or did not recol- 
lect, how quickly the most terrible example of 
the punishment of sin is often forgotten by those 
who do not see in that punishment God's curse 
upon evil doings. 



From thia time forward, few weeks elapsed^ 
without an invitation being ^W^xi \yj \Vv.^ '&lG4fl 
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to Nelly to pass the whole time of her aunt's 
absence with them; and the sisters (and espe- 
cially Martha) became more and more interested 
in a girl who might well be called an orphan in 
the true sense of the word. 

All those excellent Christian lessons which 
Martha had learned in her early youth from the 
blind Miss Rice, she now taught to Nelly ; but 
Martha's example did still more than her pre- 
cepts: she practised what she preached. No 
lesson in words could be better fur Nelly than 
the contrast between the two sisters. In some 
ways, Rebecca's treatment of Martha was a little 
like Mrs. Baisley's treatment of her niece. As 
we have observed, there were times when the 
elder sister, do what she would, could not succeed 
in pleasing the younger; yet how seldom did 
Nelly see an angry look, or hear an impatient 
word, from her kind teacher. 

The girl now perfectly understood and ad- 
mired the principle upon which Mrs. Hone acted. 
She knew that a sense of her own sins, and gra- 
titude towards a merciful Saviour who had for- 
given them, made Martha so compassionate to 
the faults of others. 

The society of such a woman as Mrs. Hone 
had soon weaned Nelly from any wish to be on 
familiar terms again with the vulgar Sally. Still 
Martha was well aware how natural it is for the 
young to love the company of the young; and 
whenever she had the opportunity, she would 
ask a next-door neighbour to allow her young 
grandaughter to come in, to spend an hour or 
$wo with Nell v. 
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Of course this was done with Mrs. Baisley's 
approbation. 

Fanny Keeve, the young person thus invited, 
was the girl whom Nelly had seen, with a little 
nster in her arms, in the garden adjoining Mrs. 
Jenkins's, on the day Mrs. Baisley had been so 
greatly displeased at her niece's idleness in not 
completing her given task. 

Fanny was a few months older than Nelly, and 
the eldest of a large family. Her father kept a 
butter and cheese shop in a court leading out of 
one of the great city thoroughfares. He was a 
religious man, and endeavoured, with his wife*s 
help, to bring up all his children in the love and 
fear of God. 

Fanny ^s good training had been greatly blessed. 
Though now not quite fourteen, she was as steady 
as many a grown-up woman, and of great use to 
her mother in helping to nurse, and take charge 
of, and teach her little brothers and sister. 

Whenever the younger ones required change 
of air, Fanny was always sent with them to their 
grandmother's at Islington ; and thus she became 
known to the Hones. 

Old Mrs. Reeve had been a widow for some 
years. Her husband had kept the same shop now 
occupied by Fanny's father. By industry and 
economy, he had saved enough money to leave 
his widow a comfortable little income for life; 
and Mrs. Reeve was thus able to help her son, 
and his deserving wife, without distressing her- 
self. 

Fanny Reeve was as unlike Nelly Mercer in 
person as she was in disposvlion. SVkfc Vv^^ 4'«xVw 

11 3 
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hair and eyes, and rather a sturdy figure ; whereas 
Nelly was light-haired, and slender in form. 
Fanny was courageous, and Nelly timid: the 
former a little warm in temper, and lively; the 
latter fretful, and easily cast down. 

The different life they had lived the last two 
years had brought the one forward, and kept the 
other back ; so that Nelly seemed a child com- 
pared with Fanny. 

As the girls became better acquainted, Nelly 
was struck by this, and said one day to Mrs. 
Hone,— ^ 

<* Don't you think. Ma'am, Fanny seems much 
older than I do ? She must be a very clever girl. 
I can't tell how ever she can find time to do all 
the needle- work, she does, with that baby of a 
child, Bessie, always toddling about her, and 
wanting to be amused. Vm sure I should never 
be able to t»ke care of children as she does." 

** She is a clever girl, and a good one too," 
said Martha ; '' but she would not have been 
what she is without God's blessing on the teach- 
ing of good parents." 

Nelly gave a deep sigh, and said in an humble 
tone, — 

" I seem to be of no use to anybody in the 
world. I only work for myself, and Fanny does 
so much for other people, and helps to make so 
many happy. It makes me so sad. Ma'am, when 
1 compare myself with Fanny." 

** My dear child/' observed Mrs. Hone, " do 

you remember the parable of the talents ? You 

know God does not give the same number of 

talents to each of us, nor lU« same kind of 
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taleDts. He has be(m pleased to give you much 
fewer duties at present to do than He has given 
Mrs. Reeve's grandaughter. You have but one 
relation in the world to please, and Fanny has 
many. Are you, my dear, making as good a use 
of your one talent as your young IViend is of her 
five ? Are you doing everything your aunt wishes 
you to do in the very best way you are able ?" 

" No, Fm afraid not," replied Nelly, sadly. 

** Do you pray for help to do it, my dear 
Nelly ?'" 

" Yes, Ma'am ; but still the thought will come 
" Nelly stopped and coloured. 

" What thought will come ?** asked Martha* 
" You are not afraid to tell me anything now, 
Nelly. You know I am your friend.*' 

" The thought will come, that I shall never be 
able to love aunt, though she has done so much 
for me ; and I am afraid Grod will be angry with 
me for not doing it." 

" Nelly," said Mrs. Hone, looking at her ear* 
nestlyj " do you feel the same towards your aunt 
as you did that first day you ever paid me a visit 
in this room ?" 

" Oh> no, indeed, Ma*am ! I couldn't bear her 
then: I was always wishing something would 
happen to force her to send me out to service, or 
anywhere else away from her ; and I often had 
wicked thoughts about her, and never felt a bit 
thankful, till you put it in my head, for all she'd 
done for me since poor father died." 

" And is she not kinder to you than she used 
to be ; and don't you see, as I do, how much more 
she trusts you than when yow ^t«\. <rs\xafc'Wt^\^ 



^% 
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" Yes," replied Nelly ; " but for all that I feel 
I shall never love her ; and when I think she is 
the only relation Tve got belonging to me in the 
world, it makes me very unhappy. I love Fanny 
Reeve, and I'm glad she has such kind friends ; 
but when Tm by myself, I can't help crying a 
little sometimes, when I think how happy she is 
at home, and that I've no father and no mother, 
and nobody to care for me. If it hadn't been for 
you. Ma'am, I don't know what would have come 
to me, I was growing so miserable and so wicked 
before aunt brought me to Islington." 

The tender heart of Mrs. Hone was touched at 
this confession of poor Nelly's. She took her 
hand, and, pressing it in her own, said — '* If you 
will pray to believe this text, Nelly, you will 
never have such sad thoughts again : ' When my 
father and my mother forsake me, the Lord taketh 
me up.' I once knew a young girl, many years 
ago, who found the greatest comfort from believ- 
ing that text. She was an orphan, and much 
worse off than you. She was the apprentice of a 
dressmaker, who was a cruel woman, and treated 
her most unkindly, — the more so as she had no 
friends to take her part. She was often required 
to work twelve or fourteen hours a-day, and very 
badly fed. She seldom breathed the fresh air, 
except on Sunday, and generally worked in a 
dirty close attic. Yet she was far happier than 
you, Nelly, because she knew Grod was her 
Fattier ; and she waited in patience, like a good 
and dutiful child, till He aVvovAA. l\i\tAL Tv^ht to 
Si^e her a more comfortaXAe \\ot£\ft. ^wvx.^qm 
prajr to do the same, ISeWy, «^ud ^>^ xVv««^^^ "^^^ 
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what your Heavenly Father has begun to do for 
you here, by giving you my sister, and ine, and 
Fanny for friends ?" 

" Yes, I will," cried Nelly. " Wasn't it you. 
Ma'am, who taught that poor apprentice to think 
of that text ? and did you very often see her ?" 

*^ No, my dear ; and if I had, she could have 
taught me tnuch more than I could have taught 
her ; and, after the first year of her apprentice- 
ship, I sattr very little of her. Her utukind mis- 
tress, finding that the girl took pleasure in being 
with me, Airbade her coming." 

^* Aunt has not done so by me," thought Nelly ; 
<< she has tMen kirid in that" 

" And what's become of her at last, Ma'am ?" 

" When her time was nearly out, a very ex- 
cellent lady, who had noticed the girl's most 
regular and devout behaviour for months at 
church, made inquiries about her. On finding 
she wished to go into service instead of business 
(lier health having severely suffered from the life 
she had led,) the lady took her into her own 
family, and there she has lived, loved and re- 
spected ever since." 

In the evening after this conversation, Nelly 
went out for a walk with Rebecca, instead of her 
aunt ; and on her return was much pleased to 
see all the whiting washed off Mrs. Baisley's 
windows, and the lower sash thrown up, making 
the room look quite light and cheerful. The girl 
was inclined to thank her aunt, but a timid 
feeling prevented her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A FEW veeks after this, Mrs. Baislej 
home one evening with something like a 8 
tier face, and said to Nell/, in almost a c 

"Well, Nelly, whom do you think Vv< 
letter from to-day, and a little money, too 

"Not from brother John ?" aaked the 
pleased surprise. 

" Yes, from your brother John ; and 1 
me be has written to me three times since 
my letter saying your poor father was 
but IVe never bad any but bis first Ictt 
I've be^n very uneasy for months about bi 
was afraid sometbing bad ba^peTxei \» \n.T 
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" Is he quite well ?" asked Nelly, with great 
interest. 

" Yes, quite well, he says, and getting on by 
degrees. He has left the sea, and is settled in 
America. He writes like a dutiful lad, as he is, 
and promises to help me as soon as ever he has 
it in his power. I see he has the same warm 
heart he always had as a little child, and loves 
me just the same." 

Nelly longed, but dared not ask, '^Has he sent 
any message to me ?" After a time, her aunt took 
a little packet out of her pocket, saying, " Your 
brother names you at the end of his letter." 
Then Mrs. Baisley, opening the letter, read as 
follows: — "Give my best love to dear little 
Elinor. Tell her, I hope she is growing a good 
girl, and getting rid of all the bad tricks and 
ways that vexed you so much. Tell her to work 
hard with her learning, for when I set up a shop 
of my own, you and she, dear Aunty, must come 
and help me to keep it, and the more she knows 
of cyphering the better book-keeper she'll make. 
You're such a capital schoolmistress, I'm sure by 
this time, if all's gone well, you must have taught 
Elinor to write a first-rate hand. Do let her 
send me a line in your next. I don't want her 
to forget she has a brother, who is willing 
to do what he can to supply her poor father's 
place. Give her a kind kiss for me ; and, if 
you like, spend a few shillings on her from what 
I send." 

" There, child, what do you say to that ?" ex- 
claimed the widow, as she folded the letter. "You 
ought to be full of thai\k£u\iie^^ i^^c ^m^ ^hM 
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brother. I hope all this kindness will not be 
thrown away, but that you will try to deserve it, 
by going on improving faster than you've ever 
done yet" 

The little want of kindness in the tone of this 
speech, damped for a moment the pleasure which 
Nelly felt on hearing her brother's affectionate 
messages ; but the feeling of vexation soon 
passed away, and she said, " John is very good, 
and very kind. Can't you please tell him, Aunt, 
when you write, that I am trying to be a better 

girl ?" 

" Certainly, I shall say you are a little 

improved, though I still wish you were very 
different, in many ways, from what you are. 
If you had been more like your dear brother, 
we should have got on, Nelly, much better to- 
gether than we have done." 

" What am I most different in ?" inquired 
Nelly, in a respectful manner. 

" Why, though I can't call you an idle girl now 

as I used to do, there's no spirit in anything you 

do. You don't work with all your might, like 

John, and you're not open-hearted and grateful 

as he was, and I'm afraid you have very little 

natural affection, for I see clear enough, Nelly 

(though may be you don't know it) that you care 

a hundred times more for Mrs. Hone than you 

do for your own father's sister. You would be 

a bad girl indeed, if you did not feel obliged to 

our fellow -lodgers for all their kindness ; and 

everybody must have a les^eeV ^oy llfcc%. Hone ; 

but if you took after ^out XiToOaet^-jwi ^^s^S^ 

never take to strangerB aa yowNe^ ^atve^ wv^ 
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love tliem better than your own flesh and 
blood." 

It was with no feelings of jealousy that Mrs. 
Baisley thus reproached her niece for preferring 
Martha Hone to herself. She merely felt what 
she expressed, that among Nelly's other faults 
and failings, want of natural affection ought to 
be reckoned. 

We may here again remark, how strangely 
blind Mrs. Baisley was to her niece's real disposi- 
tion. What a pity it was she could not have 
overheard Nelly's conversations with her gentle 
friend ! These might perhaps have led the pre- 
judiced widow to ask herself, if all the want of 
natural affection lay on the side of poor Nelly. 

We may easily imagine the pleasure Nelly felt, 
in repeating her brother's kind message to the 
Hones. 

" See, my dear child," said the good Martha, 
" how wrong you were in thinking you had no 
relation in the world to care for you. While 
you were crying by yourself, and saying you had 
no father, there was your kind brother over 
the seas thinking how he could help you. Won't 
this teach you, Nelly, to trust more to Grod's 
goodness for the time to come ?" 

" Yes," said the girl ; " but the only thing I 
' don't like to think of is, that if John sets up 
shop and sends for us, I shall be forced to leave 
you and Miss Becky." 

"Don't fuss yourself about what may never 
be," cried Rebecca. " Money ^oeaxvt. ^^-^X^*^ 
blackbeiriea ; and it may \)e yeas^ \i^^Qt^ ^^S 
brother's rich enough to. set \ii^ m\i\x««!k^^»« ^^ 
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sides, who knows but he may change his mind 
and come back to settle here in England, or a 
hundred things elde may happen. Perhaps you 
may be settled yourself before then." 

" At any rate," observed Martha, with a 
friendly smile, *' we must not think too much 
about the future. You know, Nelly, who says, 
* Take no thought for the morrow.* When 
John sends for you, it will be time enough 
to think of parting ; so now, my dear, cheer up, 
and make yourself as happy as you can, and show 
you are thankful for having the blessing of a 
good brother. That's a blessing, Nelly, Becky 
and I never knew.** 

The good news of the nephew, whom she sin- 
cerely loved, had a favourable effect on Mrs. 
Baisley's temper and spirits. She was delighted 
to know that he had left the sea to return. to the 
employment of his father, and the assurance of 
his unchanged affection for herself gave her great 
hope and comfort. 

It was not long before Nelly perceived this 
change in her stem aunt. It gave her courage 
to talk to her with more freedom. She would 
often speak of her brother, and ask many ques- 
tions about his childish days. The aunt and 
niece had now, for the first time, the same object 
of interest and affection, and their long talks 
about John did more to warm Mrs. Baisley'a 
heart towards Nelly, than anything before had 
ever done. 

When the widow answered her nephew's letter, 
Nelly was allowed to add a few affectionate lines, 
whicb even Mrs. Baisley said, " were not ami8s> 
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as to wording and handwriting," and in which 
the Hones, though they did not tell Nelly their 
opinion, " thought the ideas excellently expressed 
for so young a girl." 

The two sovereigns which John had sent, were 
carefully put by for times of need, as neither the 
widow nor her niece was at present in want of 
anything new in clothing. 

As the Hones and Mrs. Baisley became on 
more intimate terms, Martha found she could 
occasionally,^ without giving offence, ask for 
trifling favours to be granted to Nelly. 
• Among the first of these, was the permission 
to allow the girl's hair to grow long, in order 
that she might wear it like that of Fanny Reeve, 
in plain bzuids on the forehead, and in a simple 
twisted knot behind. 

Small as was this favour, it was a very great 
one in Nelly's eyes ; for she had again and again 
been put to a painful blush out of doors, by 
fancying persons stared as they passed her, on 
noticing what Becky had called her docked hair. 
We must own, both Mrs. Baisley and Nelly were 
singular enough in their appearance to attract the 
attention of several busy neighbours : the aunt 
so very large and dark, drest in old-fashioned 
widow's weeds, and the niece so very slight and 
fair, in a dress which, the widow's cap excepted, 
greatly resembled the aunt's. Among two or 
three families in the street, they were called in 
jest, *' The big black widow, and the little white 
widow." 

The extreme pleasure and gratitude Nelly ex- 
pressed to Mrs^llone for harviug ^^vcv^>\\\^^w^^x« 
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for her, made that true friend fear that the young 
girl had more personal vanity than she had yet 
perceived ; but, on talking to her on the subject, 
Martha found that the dislike to singularity had 
greatly caused Nelly to be so pleased at the 
thought of being permitted to wear her hair like 
other girls of her own age. 

Mrs. Hone was not one of those persons who 
think it right to tell a good-looking girl that she 
is not prettier than her plain companions. She 
felt that this is as foolish as it is wrong. No ; 
she tried to teach that a pleasing exterior is a 
gift from God ; and if it give to any one an influ- 
ence over their fellow-creatures, (as, in many 
instances, it certainly does,) that influence, as 
every other gift from God, must be accounted 
for. 

Led by Mrs. Hone's taste and approval, Nelly's 
great viiah was to imitate Fanny Reeve ; and, 
could her aunt have given her the same kind of 
neat but not singular dress as that of her young 
i'riend, Nelly would have been quite satisfied, 
and never sighed for anything gayer* Her love 
for such unsuitable finery as she had worn, during 
the years when she was called Eleonora Matilda, 
had long before this been fading away, under the 
influence of improving principle; and the tales 
Mrs. Hone told of the evils to which she herself 
had seen a love of dress often lead, had the more 
effect on Nelly's mind, as their truth was unhap- 
pily confirmed by her own experience of what had 
happened at home. 

Soon after Mrs. Baisley came to lodge at Mrs. 
Jenkins) the Hones had discovered, by the silence 
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of the aunt and niece on the subject, that tliere 
was some mystery connected with the chihl's 
mother ; but Martha was little aware, when 
describing a vain, extravagant woman among 
her former acquaintance, whose fondness for 
dress and company had ruined her husband, that 
she was drawing an exact picture of poor Nelly 's 
worthless mother. 

And now, for m \ny months, few changes oc- 
curred at Mrs. Jenkins*, except that Sally, having 
completed her two years' service, left to better 
herself; and her place was supplied by a quiet 
woman of middle age, who had been a sick-nurse, 
and was hired partly to assist Mrs. Jenkins in 
attending on her husband, now becoming gradu- 
ally more infirm and helpless. 

Towards the spring, the demand among the 
ladies at Mrs. Baisley's school for Nelly's knit- 
ting growing less, Mrs. Hone kindly proposed to 
teach the girl plain work, and to procure for her, 
if possible, employment from the ready-made 
linen warehouse, for which she and Rebecca 
worked* 

This offer was gladly accepted by Mrs. Bais- 
ley ; and Nelly proved so apt a scholar, that 
there was danger of her being puffed up by 
the praise bestowed on her by the injudicious 
Becky. 

" Well, I never in my life," cried she, " saw a 
girl learn to gather, and whip, and make button- 
holes so well, in such a short time as you, Nelly. 
There's not a woman working now for Mrs. Smith 
who could beat you at it. And, look here, Patty, 
at the stitching in this ftrve 8\\\\V^tQTv\. \ \^\v\» S^<. 

i3 * 
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beautiful ? One would think Nelly had served 
an apprenticeship to the trade, instead of being 
quite a new hand at it.^ Then> patting her play- 
fully on the shoulder, fiebecca added, *^ You're 
certainly a very cleVer little thing, after all, 
though somebody up above stairia, that I won't 
name, can't open their eyes wide enough to find 
it out." 

At this Martha looked grave, and observed 
quietly, " Nelly has learned to work very soon ; 
but you know> Becky, she did not make her own 
quick eyes and hands ; and besides, though she 
has not been much nsed to the best kind of plain 
work, her fingers are supple enough from having 
done so much knitting and netting. If her hands 
had been stiff and clumsy, like many girls' we 
have known, she could not have got on so fast as 
she has ; and so I don't see, dear, that she de- 
serves so much praise for doing what was easy 
to her." 

Nelly, who had been extremely delighted at 
Rebecca's speech, now looked a little disap- 
pointed at Martha's ; but, happily, she had long 
been convinced that Mrs. Hone was the best 
friend she had in the world, and she valued the 
opinion of the elder sister far more than that of 
the younger. 

After a pause, Rebecca asked, in rather an 
unpleasant tone, *' Don't you think, Patty, that 
Nelly ought to Lave any praise for doing 
well ?" 

'' You heard me say," ansNvexedMwrtXv^ mildly^ 
'^tlmt I thought she bad doiv^i 'w^s)^ •, ^^^, ^ws. 
Anow, I told her some ^iaya v^o \\on^ ^V.'W6ft^\ 
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was that Mrs. Smith was satisfied with her work. 
I speak as I do so now, because I should be so 
sorrj to see that Nelly's quickness made her 
grow conceited." 

** Oh, there's not a bit of fear of that," cried 
Becky confidently ; " is there, child ?" 

Nelly blushed slightly, and answered, " I don't 
know." 

" Don't say that," said Martha gently ; " if you 
give yourself time to think, you'll see, Nelly, there 
is fear. I know it from myself ; for I was very 
much inclined to be conceited at your age, and to 
think myself much better than others, because I 
could learn very fast all that good Miss Kice 
taught me ; but she soon found out how I was 
getting puffed up with conceit. It often puzzled 
me to think how she could know my thoughts, 
without eyes to watch my looks, but somehow 
she did know them ; and I remember, just as if 
it was but yesterday, her saying what I've been 
trying to say to you, only Miss Rice did it in a 
better way than I could ; for she was a lady, and 
had had the best of education, and knew how to 
bring in texts to prove she taught me right. I 
recollect, Nelly, one text she showed me at that 
time was this : * We are unprofitable servants ; 
we have done that which was our duty to do.' 
At first, I fancied Miss Bice was mistaken in- 
calling me conceited ; for nobody before had 
blamed me for being so, and, perhaps, no one 
before had seen it : but I soon felt that all she 
had said was true, and I've Via.^ Tfe^&wv,^'^^^\a 
thank her over and over agam ^qtV^^ysv^'k^^'^^ 
know myself," 
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** Tm sure I should be very sorry to grow 
conceited," said Nelly earnestly. " Thank you, 
Ma'am, for telling me this.'* 

When the girl had retired to her own room, 
Martlia thus began to Rebecca : — 

'* I've a great favour to ask of you, dear 
Becky ; it is that you won't speak to Nelly again 
about her aunt, ns you did just now. You know 
they are only just beginning to feel more kind- 
ness for each other ; and it would be such a pity, 
dear, for us to sny or do anything to bring back 
unkind feelings." 

*' What in tlie world do you mean r" exclaimed 
Becky, turning round sharply towards her sister. 
'* What did I siiy, except giving a hint that Mrs. 
Baisley doesn't do Nelly justice ? and that's no 
more than truth ; and you know it as well as I 
do, and can't deny it, Patty." 

** That's not the question," observed Mh 
Hone quietly. "I quite agree with you thj 
the aunt is still blind to a great deal of po( 
Nelly's improvement ; and, in short, she do 
not understand her near as well as we do ; b 
will it make the child happier, sister, to sb 
her the failings of her aunt, and is it right to 
it ? Isn't Mrs. Baisley in the place of Nel 
mother, Becky ? I'm sure you wouldn't te' 
child of its parent's faults, would you ?" 

To this Rebecca made no reply. Lookii 
little sulky, she turned from her sister, and b 
to busy herself with arranging some small c 
ornaments on the mantel-shelf, and nothing 
was then said. The lesson, however, wa 
t)irown /iwny ; for Rcbecea, ii\ future, a\ 
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making any remarks upon Mrs. Baisley before 
her niece. 

Thus did Martha, on every occasion, seek to 
improve all with whom she had to do. A faith- 
ful disciple of the Lord herself, her daily prayer 
and aim was to bring others to the knowledge of 
what that Saviour had taught Who can say 
they have no time, no opportunity, no power, to 
benefit their neighbour ? What was Martha 
Hone ? A poor, humble needlewoman, scarcely 
acquainted with more than a dozen persons in the 
world, passing her days in an obscure street of the 
humbler part of an outskirt of London, obliged 
to work without ceasing to procure her daily 
bread, and yet bestowing a gift beyond price on 
one young ^ow-creatmre, even the gift of Chris- 
tian instruction and Christian example. Little 
did the blind Miss Rice imagine how many would 
profit from the blessing which had attended her 
teaching of Martha Hone. 




CHAPTER Vll. 

As spring approncheJ, the cliurcli in the City 
lo which Mrs. Baisley and her niera hncl con- 
tinued to gn, was sliut up for repairs and alte- 
rations ; and Martha persuaded the widow to 
accompany Rebecca and herself to the church in 
Tolington, which tliey had attended for years. 
Tliis was a new advantage for Nelly. It threw 
her more ,wilh Mrs. Hone on the Sunday; 
and, as Martha could not walk as fast as Mrs. 
Baisley and Becky, ihey were willing to leave 
her and the Utile white niilow behind to follow 
Mowly. Many a profitable conversation, on the 
h-SBons of the day or tlie si.rinaiL, often parsed 
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between Martha nnd Nolly, while returning from 
church. 

Thus things went on till the middle of April, 
when, late one evening, Nelly was taken very ill, 
and passed a night of so much restlessness and 
fever, that Mrs. Baisl(*y, early in the morning, 
went for Mr. Jenkins' medical man, who lived in 
the next street. As soon as Mr. Price saw the 
child, he expressed a fear that she was threatened 
with an alarming illness, yet said he did not think 
it would be one of a contagious nature. His 
opinion proved correct in both instances. 

Here was an entirely new trial for Nelly. 
Since she left the pure air of the country to 
reside in Lotidon, she had at times been ailing 
and delicate ; but never until now had she ever 
suffered from severe pain. 

We must confess she bore this trial very badly 
indeed. Not even the habitual fear of her aunt 
could restrain Nelly's impatience ; and her 
moans and cries annoyed Mrs. Baisley so much 
that she threatened, if she were not more patient, 
to ask Mr, Price to get an admission for her into 
some hospital. 

Nelly well knew her aunt was not one of those 
who threaten what they have not the slightest 
intention of performing. The . terror of being 
sent to the hospital, and of being taken from her 
dear Mrs. Hone to be nursed by strangers, had so 
powerful an effect on the young girl's mind, that 
she Struggled hard to bear pain without com- 
plaint 

Both the Hones were most kind in offering 
their assistance to the widovr> wcvvi \tv \sii»sv^ 



1 
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their turn in sitting up at night with Nelly ; and 
Dorothy, Mrs. Jenkins' servant, having been a 
regular nurse, was most useful in preparing and 
applying the remedies constantly ordered for 
the suffering girl by Mr. Price. Mrs. Jenkins 
was willing enough to spare her servant for 
these offices of kindness, since they cost no 
money. 

Martha always took her place by Nelly's bed- 
side whenever Mrs. Baisley was obliged to be 
absent ; and no mother ever nursed a child with 
more tenderness. After Mrs. Baisley's rough 
voice and ways, how soothing to the poor girl 
were Mrs. Hone's pitying looks, and her sweet- 
toned voice and gentle movements I Nelly was 
far too ill to bear being talked to, or read to ; 
yet Martha's occasional very short prayer, or a 
text or two applicable to the sick, sank deep 
into the sufferer's heart, and led her to pray for 
patience and submission. 

At the end of three weeks, a favourable change 
took place in Nelly's state. All pain was gone, 
and only extreme weakness remained. Now i' 
was that Nelly became fully aware how mud 
she owed to those kind friends who had nurse 
her by night and by day, and the sacrifices the 
had made for her. 

One morning, after reflecting on this as i 
lay languidly in her bed, while Martha was 
work close beside her, she thus began : — 

" How good you have all been to me, MaV 
I feel so veiy sorry now I was so impatient, 
gave so much trouble. I know how wror 
was ; but, indeed, the pain was so very bf 
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bear, I didn't know sometimes what I was sajing 
or doing." 

Mrs. Hone put her hand on Nelly's, which, 
white and wasted, laj outside the quilt, and said 
quietly, ** We'll talk of this, my dear, when you 
are quite well. All you have to do just now, 
Nelly, is to be thankful that God has relieved 
you from suffering." 

Large tears began to roll down Nelly's white 
cheek ; and, as Mrs. Hone gently wiped them 
away, she said, *' Crying is not good for yon, 
nor much talking yet. xou must keep yourself 
very still. Now, shut your eyes, and try to get 
a short nap before the doctor comes." 

" May I say only one thing more ?" said Nelly, 
looking anxiously up at Mrs. Hone. 

" Yes, you may," replied she, smiling, " if you 
can say it without crying." 

Nelly strove to command herself, and to say 
calmly, " Will you forgive me, and ask aunt and 
Miss Becky to forgive me, for hot being patient, 
and giving so much trouble ? " 

" I will," answered Martha, quietly. 
" And can you love me, Mrs. Hotie, as well as 
you did before I was ill?" 

Unseen by Nelly, tears now filled Martha's 
eyes. She longed to stoop over the pillow, and 
kiss the pale face of the motherless girl ; but she 
knew that all excitement was injurious in Nelly's 
weak state, and therefore in a firm and gentlevoice 
she only replied, " I can and I do love you quite 
as well, so now lie still and try to sleep, my dear." 
This illness of Nelly's was a great expense to 
one 8o poor as Mrs. Baisley. '5\iwx^ ^^ «^^- 

K 
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thecary's biU was a very moderate one, consider- 
ing the many visits he had paid, yet it swallowed 
up all the widow's little hoard in the Savings 
Bank, including John Mercer's present. The 
doctor would have willingly waited for his account, 
bad it not been the widow's wish to pay it directly. 
Mrs. Baisley could not endure the thought of 
owing a penny to any one. 

On the day that Mr. Price paid his last visit. 
Martha waited on the stairs at her own door, to 
ask to speak to him in her room when he came 
down from Mrs, Baisley's. 

'^ What do you think of your young patient ?" 
asked Mrs. Hone. ^' Will she soon be about again?" 

" That depends entirely upon how she is 
managed," replied Mr. Price ; " if she gets plenty 
of nourishing food, and air, and exercise, and her 
spirits are kept up, I have no fear but she will 
do very well As far as I can judge, she has not 
a bad constitution." 

" Do you know. Sir," asked Mrs. Hone, " that 
the girl works hard at her needle for her own 
support ? When do you think she will be fit to 
begin to work again ?" 

'< That's a question I cannot possibly answer. 
It must, of course, depend on her recovery, and 
the aunt must judge when the child is strong 
enough to return to her usual employment ; but 
as I know you take a great interest in this poor 
girl, I will tell you candidly, that if for some 
weeks to come she is underfed and overworked, 
I would not insure her life for a twelvemonth. 
I've taken a liking to the poor little thing, and 
shall make a point, as I've told Mrs. Baisley, of 
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calling in as a friend now and then, to see how 
her niece progresses." 

** You are very kind," exclaimed Martha, with 
a look of as much gratitude as if Mr. Price had 
done her a personal favour. 

'* Not at all, not at all,*' said the benevolent 
apothecary ; "I wish with all my heart I could 
do more for her; but Tm a poor man, with a 
family of eleven children, and not one of them 
yet old enough to get their own living. And a 
woman of your sense, Mrs. Hone, must know 
very well how much easier it is for a medical 
man to procure help from the rich for the lowest 
class of poor, than for persons like Mrs. Baisley." 

** You are quite right, Sir," observed Martha, 
*' and particularly in such a case as this ; for the 
widow has seen better days, and if she was in 
the greatest distress, would be hurt if money 
were offered to her in the way of charity." 

" 1 thought as much," said Mr. Price ; " and 
I only trust she will not let this false pride injure 
my poor little patient.'* 

" What is to be done ?" said Martha to herself, 
when Mr. Price had quitted the house. " Poor 
child ! she must be underfed and she must be 
overworked, unless her aunt will let sister and 
me assist her. I know very well that Becky will 
be as ready as I am to help ; but I must let her 
take her own way as to how it is to be done, for 
she so dislikes to follow other people's plans, that 
if I begin proposing anything, she'll be sure to 
object to it." 

On the doctor's warning being told to Rebecca^ 
and her advice asked, she mstauVVy «alv\\ — ''''"" 
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or three fast-daja in a week won't kill two tough 
old things like me and you, Patty. Well go 
without dinner sometimes, and give poor Nelly 
the meat we should have eaten ourselves." 

" I was sure you wouhl think of this,** cried 
Mrs. Hone, looking kindly at her sister. 

** The widow*s pride is the only hitch I can 
see to the plan. You must try, Patty, and get 
the better of that: you'll do it sooner than me, 
for you're more of a favourite above stairs, and 
I won't say but you have a cleverer knack at 
coming over people than I have." 

'^ I think," suid Patty, with a pleasant smile, 
"that you're learning to make very polite speeches, 
Becky. I suppose you have found out that's the 
way to come over me." 

Rebecca gave her sister back a smile of affec- 
tion. 

With some difficulty Mrs. Baisley was per- 
suaded to accept the self-denying generosity of 
the two sisters, and Nelly was not told by whose 
means such nice little hot dinners, neatly cooked 
by Dorothy, were provided for her every other day. 

How could Mrs. Jenkins, with an income of 
more than two hundred a-year, see what was 
going on among her lodgers, and not give the aid 
she could so well afford ? How could she know 
that the Hones, for Nelly's sake, were living half 
the week without the food to which they were 
accustomed, and which the health of the delicate 
Martha rendered needful, and yet never send the 
^irl even the small remains of the nourishing 
dishes cooked for the sick Mr. Jenkins, even 
when Dorothy often gave a broad hint how much 
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good those fragments might do the little sick 
lodger in the second floor ? 

Oh, how truly is it said that the love of money 
is the root of all evil ! There is no vice, perhaps, 
except drunkenness, that sooner makes the human 
heart as hard as iron. And for whom was this 
unhappy woman scraping and hoarding up money, 
year after year? Not for children or grand- 
children : she had none. Not for near relations, 
for neither she nor her husband had any nearer 
than cousins, and they resided in a distant county, 
and the Jenkinses had long ceased to keep up 
any regular communication with them. 

As long as Mr. Jenkins had retained his health 
and faculties, his wife had been constantly checked 
by him in her mean ways, and she could then 
only in secret indulge her avarice by petty 
savings ; but now that he lay bedridden, and weak 
in body and mind, she had no one to control the 
lamentable vice, which of course increased by 
indulgence. 

In the spirit of true Christian love had Mrs. 
Hone said all she could to Mrs. Jenkins, without 
giving offence and doing harm, on the subject 
of tiie use of money, and also lent her landlady 
an excellent little book on the same subject. 
This Mrs. Jenkins read, and professed to be much 
pleased with, yet its teaching made no lasting im- 
pression ; yet still at times her conscience was 
not callous enough to escape many a twinge when 
she sent up to inquire civilly after Nelly's health, 
and saw the hollow cheeks and the feeble step 
of the invalid girl. 

The meals which the Hones ^m^^v^'^^^k^^ 

il3 *^ 
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help to Nelly, but insufficient to strengthen her 
rapidly ; and when at the end of ten days Mr. 
Price called to see her, he was greatly disappointed 
to find that she had not yet been able to leave 
her room even to go down to Martha's for a little 
change of air and scene. 

And where all this time was the next door 
neighbour, Fanny's kind-hearted old grandmother ? 
The very day before Nelly was seized with fever, 
Mrs. Reeve had been sent for to the City, her 
son s youngest children having taken at the same 
time measles and hooping-cough, and little Bessie, 
the youngest, being considered in danger. Here 
Mrs. Reeve remained for five weeks, and when 
she returned home to Islington, she brought 
Fanny and one of the little boys back with her. 

It was a very fine sunny May evening when 
Mrs. Reeve arrived, and the air was so clear that 
even London itself looked clean. Right glad was 
the good old grandmother to find herself once 
more in her own quiet, snug little home, after all 
the turmoil of the City. Though her son's shop 
was in a court, the house unluckily stood within 
one door of that end of it which was nearest to 
a most noisy street in the heart of London, and 
added to the noise outside was the bustle of 
business within, and the incessant hooping of 
four children with violent cough. 

"Well, Fanny, love," said the little fat old 
lady, settling herself down comfortably in a large 
easy chair by the window, " we've had a pretty 
hard month of bustle and nursing, and I'm un- 
common thankful to get home to rest. Dear me, 
how nice everything docs look, to be sure! 
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Hannah's a thorough good girl for cleaning, isn't 
she. Fan ?** 

" Yes, that she is," replied the grandaughter^ 
looking round with great satisfaction at every- 
thing in the tidy sitting-room. " You don't want 
that looking-glass, Granny over the chimney: these 
tables would do just as well to dress your head in.'* 

" Oh, here's old Spot," cried little Peter Reeve, 
as a handsome tabby cat made its way in, and ran 
up to welcome its mistress. The cat was followed 
by Hannah, the neat little maid, dressed all in 
her best, who came to inquire at what time her 
mistress and Miss Fanny would take their supper. 

When this point was settled, Mrs. Reeve 
asked, ** How are all our neighbours, Hannah ? 
Is Mrs. Baisley's niece getting on nicely since 
you came up last to the city ?" 

" They say she's better, Ma'am," answered 
Hannah, " but I can't speak from myself, because 
1 hav'n't been into next door a good bit." 

<* How comes that about, child ? I thought 
you and Dorothy were fast friends when I went 
from home." 

" So we are still, Ma'am, and I'll tell you all 
about it, please, another time," said Hannah, 
looking sideways at Peter, as much as to indicate 
she did not wish to speak further before him. 

The fact was that one evening Mrs. Jenkins 
being attracted by the sound of eager conversa- 
tion going on in her kitchen, chose to listen at 
the keyhole of the door, and like most other 
listeners, heard no good of herself. These words 
addressed by Mrs. Reeve's servant to her own 
were not soon forgotten by Mrs. Jenkins. " S^^^^ 
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a horrid, hard-hearted, stingy old miser, and if 
I was in your place Td give warning before 
I was a day older." 

Mrs. Jenkins' first impulse was to throw wide 
open the kitchen door, and turn Hannah out of 
the house without delay. The shame, however, 
of confessing she had been listening checked her, 
and she contented herself with desiring Dorothy 
the following morning never to permit Hannah 
to enter her premises again, as she had found 
reason to think very ill of her. 

As it was now past seven o'clock, and Peter 
looked tired and sleepy, his grandmother gave 
him a light supper, and then Fanny took him up 
stairs to put him to bed. On her return Mrs. 
Reeve proposed that she should just run into 
Mrs. Jenkins's to inquire after Nelly, and take to 
her a small basket of new laid eggs which had 
been purposely brought from Mr. Beeve's shop 
for the sick girl. 

** Give her my love," said the kind old granny 
" and say I'd have come in myself only I'm b> 
dead tired, you know, to-night.'* 

Fanny was delighted at the commission. SI 
found Nelly lying on the Hones' sofa, and lookii 
far more ill and altered than Fanny at ; 
expected. 

" Oh, how glad I am to see you," exclain 
Nelly, her pale face flushing with pleasuj 
" but have i/ou been ill too, Fanny, as well 
the little ones ? Tou don't look so stout 
fresh as you used to." 

"Don't I?" said Fanny laughing. '< 
NeDf, that's only because I've had such a 
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pital at home, four little ones all in bed at once 
to wait on and to look after the last five weeks. 
Granny, and mother, and me, and old nurse 
Gray did'n't know sometimes which way to turn ; 
and as I was much the youngest of the nurses, 
you know, all the running up and down from 
the cellar to the garret came to my share ; but 
I shall be sure to fatten up again very soon here, 
with granny's good living." 

" You've not lost your spirits with your flesh, 
Fanny," remarked Kebecca Hone. 

*• It would be odd enough if I had. Miss Becky, 
now all's going on so well again at father's. 
There's even dear little Bessie able to sit up and 
play in her bed since Monday ; and our doctor 
says they'll all be out and about soon, so you see 
I've enough to keep me in spirits." 

" How thankful your mother must be," said 
Mrs. Hone, " that the dear little ones have all 
got over these troublesome complaints so safely, 
though they have had them so badly, I hear." 
^ *' Oh, yes, mother is so thankful, and father too, 
and I hope we all lu'e," said Fanny, changing her 
merry tone to one more serious. " We were very 
near losing poor little Bessie. Father had her 
prayed for in church ; and next Sunday they will 
return thanks for her. I'm sorry I shan't be at 
home to go to our own church to hear it." 

'' But you can be as thankful at church here at 
Islington, Fanny, as in the City," said Martha ; 
" and when you hear those beautiful words, * We 
give Thee most humble and hearty thanks for all 
Thy goodness and loving-kindness to us,' you will 
think of dear little Bessie's life beiuo^ ^^j^t^" 
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" Oh, Fanny !" exclaimed Nelly, "how very sad 
you would have been if she had died I" 

" Yes,** replied the young girl, with moist eyes; 
*' the night when she lay senseless for hours, and 
I thought she would never wake up again, I felt 
as if my heart would break. But don't let us talk 
any more about this now," added Fanny, cheer- 
fully. ** See, here's a little basket of eggs Granny 
has sent you from father's shop. They came in all 
fresh from the Farm we deal with this morning, 
and I hope you'll like them. Granny says they're 
very good K>r you at breakfast, and when these 
are gone she'll send you in more." 
- Nelly begged Fanny to give her most gratefnl 
thanks to Mrs. Reeve for her kindness ; and the 
Hones smiled at each other as if to say, " Now we 
shall get good help towards strengthening up 
poor Nelly." 

'^ Don't you think, Mrs. Hone," asked Fanny, 
" that Nelly will soon be able to take short walks 
with me and Peter ? Granny says I'm to have a 
week or two of whole holidays, to rest, before she'll 
let me go back home ; so you see I shall have lots 
of time to take Nelly out, whenever her aunt likes 
her to go." 

" That's just the very thing she wants," cried 
Becky, eagerly; '* Dr. Price says she mustn't be 
cooped up indoors as soon as she finds her walk- 
ing legs, and air is next to food. You'll come in 
every day, won't you, Fanny, to see whether 
Nelly 's stout enough to walk with you T* 

This proposal made Nelly's eyes look brighter 
than they had done for weeks. After another 
quarter-of'An'hoxit spent in choeTfuL cotv^ecoation^ 
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Fanny bade the Hones " good-night,** and with a 
light heart returned to her grandmother, to whom 
she gave an account of Nelly's state. 

During her grandchild's absence, Mrs. Reeve 
had learned all particulars of Nelly's severe illness 
from Hannah, of Mrs. Jenkins' meanness, and 
of the sacrifices the Hones were making. The 
kind old woman was touched by the tale. Hav- 
ing just been in the midst of sickness and suffer- 
ing, herself, she could feel the more strongly for 
others; and when she compared Nelly's poverty 
and desolate situation with the comfortable home 
of her darling grand-children, she determined she 
would do what she could to assist the fatherless girl. 
The next day, accordingly, she herself made 
some good calf 's- foot jelly, and sent it in the 
evening, with a bottle of wine, to Mrs. Baisley, 
with a message hoping that Miss Nelly would 
find these things do her good. 

Hannah took the wine and jelly to the back 
entrance of Mrs. Jenkins' house, and it so hap- 
pened that, Dorothy being out on an errand, Mrs. 
Jenkins was alone in the kitchen, and opened the 
door to Mrs. Reeve's servant. 

We cannot deny that Hannah felt a malicious 
pleasure in delivering Mrs, Reeve's message to 
the stingy landlady, nor that Mrs. Jenkins looked 
both vexed and ashamed at hearing it. 

" Put the things down on the dresser," said 
she, very uncivilly, " I suppose your missis can 
spare the mug till to-morrow. Mrs. Baisley 's 
not at home. When my servant comes in, she'll 
tell her to fetch up the things. I'm glad," addf'd 
she, almost spitefully, " that Mrs, Reeve %eetft* 
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to be come in for a fortune since she's been 
away." 

Tlie sharp Hannah perfectly understood the 
meaning of this speech, and she replied, much 
more pertly than was proper — 

<^0h, dear no, Mrs. Jenkins! it's just the 
other way. I should rather guess missis must he 
out of pocket with all the extras she's been so 
kind-hearted to pay for in the City for all them 
sick children,— oranges and grapes and all them 
sort of things, by the dozens." 

" Well, to be sure I" cried Mrs. Jenkins, still 
more ill-temperedly. '* More's the wonder, then, 
that she can afford jelly and wine for a stranger. 
For my share, I can't understand it.** 

^'I daresay you can't," said Hannah, with a 
look so impertinent that Mrs. Jenkins being of a 
hasty temper, fell into a violent passion. 

We will not repeat what was said on both 
sides. It is sufficient to say that both made use 
of language that was most unbecoming. 

The quarrel perhaps would have gone on some 
time, had not Mrs. Hone luckily come down to 
fetch something from the kitchen. As she ap- 
proached the door she was astonished to hear 
Hannah, in a loud and angry voice, say — " Don't 
talk to me of calling in the police, Mrs. Jenkins; 
if you do, ril tell how you've been trying this fort- 
night past to take away my character and all that" 

The moment Martha appeared there was a dead 
silence. She fixed her mild eyes on Hannali, 
and said, calmly, " You had better go home." 

The servant instantly left the kitchen. She 
respected Mrs. Hone, and was ashamed that she 
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should have seen her in such a rage. The moment 
the girl had closed the door behind her, Mrs. Jen- 
kins began, in a most excited i^tate, to abuse her. 

Martha listened in perfect silence for five 
minutes, not in the least comprehending what had 
been the cause of the quarrel. At length she 
said, quietly — 

" I have always found Hannah a civil young 
woman ; what could have provoked her to be so 
insolent, Mrs. Jenkins?*' 

This was a question Mrs. Jenkins found a 
difficulty in answering. 

" Why, I only just happened to say," cried the 
landlady, softening down, "that I wondered how 
Mrs. Reeve coul4 be rich enough to send wine for 
presents, when out came Hannah with such impu- 
dence as you wouldn't credit if you hadn't heard it." 

The mystery was now quite cleared up to the 
mind of Mrs. Hone. 

" Has Mrs. Reeve sent Nelly that wine?" asked 
she, looking at the bottle; "how kind of her!" 

" Yes, and that mug of jelly. It's only plain 
stuff, I see," added she, contemptuously, "and 
can't have cost much." After pausing a few 
moments, she went on : " Mrs. Reeve has no 
sick old man to nurse and spend her money on; 
and I'm told her son *s got a capital business, and 
there's sharp lads growing up to help in the 
shop ; she's not like me, as good as a lone woman, 
with nobody in the wide world to help her." 

Martha saw in a moment how Mrs. Jenkins 
was striving to cheat her own conscience. She 
was too good a Christian to assist her in the evil 
endeavour, and therefore said very ^ra^^Vj — , 

r. 
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'^ The Reeves must be most hardworking and 
most careful people to be able to support, only 
from the profits of their business, such a very 
large family in comfort ; and I know from Fanny 
that instead of Mrs. Reeve being helped by her 
son, she is always helping him or his children, 
one way or the other. She is a good, charitable 
creature, who would rather pinch herself than 
see a fellow-creature want ; and she has got her 
reward already, for everybody that knows her 
well, loves her, and she's one of the most happy 
cheerful women in the world.** 

As she said this, Martha in her humility never 
recollected that the sacrifices Mrs. Reeve had made 
for others, were trifles compared with her own. 

" Well, Mrs. Hone,'* cried Mrs, Jenkins, try- 
ing to look pleasant, '' I'm sure I've heard you 
say that charity ought to begin at home." 

*' Yes, but I hope I said, too, that it ought not 
to end at home." 

At this moment, very luckily, (as Mrs. Jen- 
kins considered it,) Dorothy came in, and a stop 
was put to further conversation. Martha's re- 
marks had not tended to make her landlady better 
satisfied with herself. 

The slow recovery of her niece had caused 
Mrs. Baisley to feel so anxious that she received 
with real gratitude the presents of her benevolent 
old neighbour, and rejoiced to see the efiect they 
had in improving Nelly's health. The short 
walks with Fanny were also beneficial to Nelly 
both in body and mind. 
As soon as Mrs. "BaisVey sww Ai\\«L\. "Wt \CviiRfc 
^^5 gaining strength, her wixv^ty v«^ Vv«\i^^ 
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into a new channel, and she began to fear that Nelly 
would fall back into her old habits of indolence. 

" My dear," said she to her one morning, " I 
really think you ought to begin to do a little 
more work in the day, now you are able to sit 
up so many hours. It's a shame and a sin to be 
feeding on our neighbours, if we *re able to get 
our own living ; and I'm sure you'll be sorry to 
hear, Nelly, that I've been forced to let the good 
Hones take the bread out of their own mouths to 
help you." 

Nelly had lately guessed as much, and it had 
given her pain. Now she determined to exert 
herself to the utmost, and never own she was tired 
as long as she could hold her needle. For hours 
this day, in spite of aching eyes and head, did 
Nelly work at her shirt-making, only resting for 
a few moments now and then when her fingers 
seemed to refuse to move. 

After tea old Mrs. Reeve came in to pay her a 
visit, and while with her, Nelly, overcome by the 
too great exertion of the day, and the closeness 
of a damp mild spring evening, nearly fainted 
away, which convinced the kind old widow that 
the young girl had made much less progress in 
strength than Mrs. Baisley had led her to believe. 




CHAPTER Vm. 

It happened that two of the little Beeves Btill 
remaiDed very uckly, and their medical at* 
tendant declared that thej-wonld not be better 
without a few weeks of good countrj air. Old 
Mrs. Reeve had therefore proposed to her son 
to engage a lodging at the Farm, a few miles 
north of London, from which his shop was sup- 
plied with butter and egge, and to take Fanny 
with the two little invalids, Bessie and Sammy. 

On returning to Fanny this evening, Mrs. 
Reeve told her of Kelly's fainting, and ended, — 

" If I'd not had such a many pulls at my purse- 
BlrJBga lately, Fanny love, I'd have offered to take 
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poor Nelly to Shepherd's Farm with us. That 
aunt of hers is a good sort of a body in her way, 
but she doesn't know more about what's right for 
the sick, than the man in the moon. Only to 
think of her letting that skin and bone of a child 
sit stitching all this blessed day!" 

" Oh, Granny!" exclaimed Fanny, " can't it be 
managed any how? Nelly would get well in no 
time ; and oh, how she would like it ! and how I 
should like it, for her to go !" 

" That's nat'ral enough. Fan, but I'm afraid 
I can^t afford it. If she went we should want 
another bed, — then there's the money for the 
coach to take her there and back." 

Fanny looked disappointed for a moment*: 
then, as if struck by a bright thought, she ex- 
claimed : — 

" Oh, Granny! father's promised me a new 
bonnet and a good shawl this summer for nursing 
the little ones through their measles. K he will 
give you the money instead, can't you manage to 
take Nelly?" 

" You're a good child for thinking of it, but 
your out-doors things are very shabby, Fanny: 
you'll be badly off without a new shawl before 
the end of summer, won't you, dear ?" 

" Oh, never mind that. The one I wore last 
year can be washed, and then it will look tidy 
enough, you know." 

The following day Fanny trotted off early to 
the butter-shop to consult her kind father, who 
was most willing to allow her to do as she pleased 
with the small sum he intended to spend upon 
her. 
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Then it was all settled that on the first of 
June, Mrs. Reeve, her three grand-children, and 
Nelly should all go together by coach to the pretty 
village in which Shepherd's Farm was situated. 

Who can describe the pleasure felt by poor 
Nelly when her aunt consented to her going ? If 
Mrs. Hone could have joined the party, her de- 
light would have been unmixed : but there is no 
unmixed pleasure in this lower world, and it is 
well for us there is not. 

Becky Hone, who was something of a milliner, 
begged Mrs. Baisley to allow her to alter Nelly's 
black bonnet, and also to make her up for Sun- 
days a grey one of a piece of stuff she had by 
her. The Hones knew that Mrs. Reeve was one 
who noticed dress, and they set to work to make 
Nelly's appearance as like Fanny's as they could. 

As to Mrs. Jenkins, she paid no attention to 
what was going on till the time came for Nelly's 
departure. Then, with great friendliness of man- 
ner, she bade her good-bye, with kind wishes for 
her perfect recovery, glad at heart to get rid of 
the sight of her wan face, and the reproaches of 
her own conscience as regarded the Hones. 

The first of June was a brilliant day, and 
Mrs. Reeve and her little flock left Islington be- 
tween five and six o'clock in the evening, and 
reached the Farm by a stage-coach in about 
an hour and-a-half. 

The journey was not so charming as Nelly had 
expected, as little Bessie, who had never before 
been inside a stage, was sick and cross, and all 
Fanny's and Mrs. Reeve's attention was taken up 
by her. Sammy, also, was a little fidgety and 
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troublesome, and was frequently obliged to be 
found fault with for treading on Nelly's toes, and 
stretching over her to look out of window. When 
well, he was always the most difficult to manage 
of all Mr. Reeve's boys, and gave Fanny more 
trouble than all the other children put together. 

Shepherd's Farm stood at one end of a pretty 
rural village, on the brow of a gentle hill sinking 
to the west. Opposite, and a little to the north 
of the Farm, was the church and neat church- 
yard, remarkable for several very fine old yews 
and ash-trees. 

The house was built partly of wood and partly 
of brick, with very large old chimneys. Mrs. 
Reeve's sitting-room had once been the best farm- 
kitchen, but it was now papered and furnished as 
a parlour. It had two large casement windows, 
one looking west, first over a garden and then 
over sloping pasture-fields, and the other north, 
looking upon a very narrow slip of garden, and 
then on the road which led from the village, by 
the side of the churchyard palings down the slope 
of the hill. Over this large, though low, sitting- 
room, were two bedrooms, each containing a large 
and a small bed. Fanny and the children were to 
occupy the one room, and Mrs. Reeve and Nelly 
the other. 

Everything about the house was very homely, 
but extremely clean ; and the fresh pure air that 
came in through the western casement, brought 
with^ it the delicious scent of the garden flowers 
and of the wild-flowers in the fields beyond. 
Mrs. Reeve had frequently, in her husband's 
life-time, come down to this Farm Ctom ^'aN.\ix^«i 
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to Monday on visits to the father of its present 
owner ; but Fannj bad never seen the place bc- 
fore» and to a girl who had spent nearly her 
whole life in a narrow smoky court of London, 
Shepherd's Farm, and the beautiful country round 
ity looked indeed like a paradise. 

She had not, however, time to see much this 
evening, for there were all the little bundles and 
boxes to undo ; the children to be fed and 
washed, and undressed and put to bed, while 
granny stowed away into a large cupboard all 
the little articles of grocery, &c., which she had 
thought it economical to bring with her, rather 
than to buy at the village shop. 

Nelly entreated to be allowed to assist, but 
the old lady said, ** No, no, child I you look as 
red as a turkey-cock already with the heat of the 
coach ; so sit you down on that broad window 
seat yonder and, keep cool till Fan comes down, 
and then well have a good dish of tea, with nice 
new milk and eggs. You've come here to play, 
Nelly, and not to work, till you've got a pair of 
roses in your cheeks that won't come and go." 

Nelly sat down as she was desired, and looked 
out on the road. Presently a shepherd with a 
large flock went by. The poor sheep looked 
very tired, and panted under the weight of their 
thick heavy fleeces. As they reached the church- 
yard palings, some of them began to crop the 
fresh tender blades of grass on the turf which 
grew at the edge of the road, others began to lie 
down under the trees which grew close to the 
palings of the churchyard; and the shepherd 
seating himself on a stone near the farm gate. 
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seemed waiting patiently, as Nelly fancied, while 
his weary sheep took a little rest. 

Though Nelly knew nothing about pictures, 
she felt that the scene before her was a sweet 
one. It was nearly sunset, and there was a 
golden light upon the glittering ivy that covered 
the top of the church tower. The gentle wind 
quietly waved the branches of the trees opposite 
to the window, and their shadows played here 
and there upon the green graves beneath the 
church tower. 

Nelly, though much fatigued, felt very, very 
happy. She thought of the conversation she had 
once had with Mrs. Hone about the good Shep- 
herd ; and knew that it was He who had raised 
up for her so many kind friends in her time of 
need.' 

Just as all sunshine vanished, and twilight 
spread over the whole church, Fanny came 
tripping down full of delight at the wonderful 
cleanliness of everything in the rooms above. 
" Why, Granny," she cried, laughing, " I thought 
nothing made of wood could be whiter than your 
floors at Islington, but now I've found out my 
mistake ; and wQ|ild you believe it, Mrs. Clay 
says, * the white curtains at my window have 
been up months?' I thought they'd been washed 
last week — they are as white as snow." 

The little party retired very early to bed ; the 
young girls full of schemes for the morrow. 
Nelly did not forget in her prayers this night, to 
ofler up thanks for all the great kindness she 
had received, and to pray especially for a blessing 
on Mrs. Reeve. 
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This was, we see, a happy beginning to Nelly's 
visit ; but, on the morrow a change took place. 
For several following days the weather was wet 
and gloomy. The Httle ones were unwell and 
fretful ; and Nelly, who had never been used to 
the worry of children, felt quite worn out with 
their noise. Mrs. Reeve and Fanny were of 
course much taken up in trying to amuse the 
young things ; and we must own with sorrow, 
that Nelly often most unjustly considered herself 
neglected by her kind friends. The truth was, 
that for the last few months the Hones had 
become so fond of the girl, that she had been the 
first object in their thoughts ; and, during her 
illness, Nelly had felt that she could almost look 
up to Martha as one who watched her with a 
mother's eye. Now that she was but a secondary, 
not a first object of care, the selfishness of 
human nature showed itself in her heart, and 
made her feel disappointed and unhappy in the 
midst of so many comforts. 

Mrs. Reeve, one evening, perceiving Nelly to 
be languid and out of spirits, and thinking the 
children wearied her, kindly advised her to take 
a book, and go and lie down up-stairs on her 
own little bed, where she could be quite quiet. 

She did lie down ; but instead of reading she 
fell fast asleep, and never awoke till Fanny 
touched her gently and told her supper was 
ready. " I would not call you before,^ said the 
good-natured girl, '' because I wanted to get 
those squeaking little chicks out of your way 
before you came down; they are both in bed 
aad faat aa tops by this time, so now we shall 
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liave an hour or two of peace with dear old 
Granny." 

" How could I think they were not kind ? " 
said Nelly to herself, with deep self-reproach. 
" How wicked and unthankful I have been 1 " 

When she went down, Mrs. Reeve said, " You 
mus'n't think, Nelly, that little Sam and Bess are 
always such Turks as they've been the last few 
days. I daresay you know by yourself, how 
cross one is when one's not the right thing ; and 
you'll see Bessie a duck of a child when she 
gets stout again. And mind, you mus'n't stand 
on manners with us, dear, but slip off to the 
upper room whenever the chicks are too much 
for you." 

Tears rose to Nelly's eyes. Fanny saw them, 
and began to talk merrily to -her grandmother 
about future plans when the fine weather re- 
turned. One of these was to go gipseying, and 
have tea in a little wood, half a mile from 
Shepherd's Farm ; a place of which Mrs. Reeve 
had often spoken. 

We all know that bad weather during a short 
holiday in the country, is a trial even to grown- 
up persons ; and there are few of us who cannot 
accuse ourselves of having murmured at it, as 
if we had not known Who it is that ruleth the 
sunshine and the rain. 

To all the young people now at Shepherd's 
Farm, the trial was no small one. To be sur- 
rounded by pleasant fields and pretty lanes, and 
yet to be confined to one sitting-room. To look 
out and see the wet drip, drip, all day long from 
the trees in the churchyard, wvd Ik'^ <i'«tXT:\x\.^\ssw 
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the road filled with little streams running down 
the hill, and many beautiful flowers in the gar- 
den completely spoilt, and all the view towards 
the west hidden bj a thick mist. This was 
trying. 

Funny laughed, and said, '^ It would be better 
for the children to be at home ; for there, even 
in pouring rain, there was always something 
alive in the court to be seen out of window; 
while here there was nothing moving, but a 
bird now and then darting by like a flash of 
ligthning." 

Yet, in spite of all this moisture, the air at 
the farm was very much healthier than that of 
London ; and in three or four days Mrs. Reeve 
began to find an amazing increase in the children s 
appetites, and some improvement in their looks. 

The first of June was on a Tuesday. On the 
following Saturday the sun again made its ap- 
pearance occasionally ; and Fanny, not being an 
invalid, went out several times for a few minutes 
between the heftvy showers, and brought in most 
charming accounts of the beauty of the village, 
and of a lane on the further side of the church, 
whose banks were quite heaped with flowers. 

" It's very naughty rain not to go away,** cried 
little Bessie. "Why doesn't it leave off. Granny?" 

" I am sure it has rained long enough," re- 
marked Sammy, ill-humouredly. "It never rains 
all the week long in the City like this. I can't 
abear the nasty country, Granny, — I want to go 
home. When shall I go back to Peter and 
Charley ? I'm tired of playing with Bess." 

" Oh !" said Fanny, kindly; " I think it's sure 
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to be fine to-morrow, Sammy, and then you'll 
see such pretty things that you have never seen 
before, and you'll not wish to go home." 

" But won't it be Sunday ? — and then Granny 
and you will go to church, and then we shan't 
have you to take us out; and I don't like to be 
left with Nelly : she won't never play with us 
and tell us stories like you do, — and I don't love 
her a bit, Fanny, that I don't ! " 

" You naughty boy ! " exclaimed the old 
widow. " How dare you talk so rude ? I've a 
good mind to turn you neck and heels out of the 
room." 

" Pray don't be angry with him, Ma'am," said 
Nelly, colouring. " He hasn't said what is not 
true." Then turning to the boy, she added 
gently, **If I stay with you and Bessie to-morrow, 
instead of going to church, Sammy, I'll try to 
please you as Fanny does, if I can." 

Sunday was a cloudless day. The earth shone 
as bright as the sky. After so much rain not a 
grain of dust was to be seen anywhere. Every 
leaf looked perfect in form and colour,— for 
hitherto it had been a spring without blight. 
The air was filled with the songs of larks, 
thrushes, and blackbirds, and every now and 
then the sudden note of a cuckoo was added to 
the concert. The flowers still moist from the 
wet of the preceding days, gave out their sweetest 
scents, and raised their glittering heads in the 
sunshine. 

Old granny and her young party had all past 
an excellent night, — ^the children not having 
coughed once. Every one was m ^^^s&iiKcX 
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spints ; and the little white widow had a tinge of 
colour in her cheeks^ that gave Mrs. Reeve the 
sincerest pleasure. A pleasure, oh how much 
greater than that of Mrs. Jenkins at the sight of 
the twenty sovereigns, which she this fine Sab- 
bath morning hid in a safe place before she went 
out to church ! 

" Well Fanny, love," said Mrs. Reeve, at 
breakfast, *' shouldn't we be thankful for this 
change ; and now, dear, how shall we manage 
about going to church ? Mr. Clay tells me, ^ the 
strangers' seats are near a wall^ that's dampish 
after much wet ;' so I can't be letting Nelly go to 
catch cold : and Mr. Clay says, he can get us a 
nice dry pew in the afternoon, that belongs to a 
friend that lives five miles off, and only comes to 
morning service. But which of us two shall go 
this morning, Fan ?" 

" Can't I take care of the little ones, Mrs. 
Reeve ? " asked Nelly, timidly ; " and then you 
oan both go." 

Nelly felt it was right to make this offer ; 
though in her heart she was very much afraid of 
being left alone with the wilful Master Sammy, 
especially after his last evening's speech. 

*^ I'm afraid the children would tease and 
worrit you," said Mrs. Reeve. " What do you 
think. Fanny?" 

" We shan't be gone two hours," observed the 
young girl, ^< as church is only a step across the 
way, if Nelly doesn't mind being left." 

There was, perhaps, a \\U\fe ^\\. cs£ ^&&l&%lmess 
In this proposal of Fanny, yet \t^«i^ tc^«.Wv^ 
« better feeling. 
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For the last three weeks, as we know, she 
had been v^ry much with Nelly, and had become 
aware how childish and helpless she was in many 
things for her age ; and as Sammy was in one of 
his very best moods this morning, Fanny thought 
it might be a good thing to leave Nelly to take 
charge of him and Bessie ; and thus convince her 
young friend that she had the power of acting a 
little by herself if it were necessary. Accord- 
ingly it was so settled ; and before the service, 
Mrs. Reeve proposed that all the young people 
should go out for a short walk, lest the fineness 
of the weather should not last the whole day. 

In almost all parts of the village the footpath 
was raised, and the soil being a dry one, the 
walking was generally good. How much did 
the girls enjoy that first stroll, though they had 
a little difficulty in keeping Sammy and Bessie, 
after their week's imprisonment, from shouting 
and gamboling about the roads, and racing after 
birds and butterflies. 

The sight of the children of a large Sunday 
School, all in perfect order, on their way to 
Church, had more effect in quieting the little 
Reeves than Fanny's commanding voice, and 
Nelly's gentle reproofs. 

" Oh ! what a many little boys and girls," 
cried Bessie, opening wide her pretty brown 
eyes. 

"Yes, dear," said her sister, "and see how 
nicely they walk, two by two. There's many 
not much bigger than you, ^^^\ft* "^^Ni^ "^r*^ 
thejr are going to Church." ^ 

''Let'8 walk behind them;' sa.\^ ^ws^^l^*^*^ ^^"^ 
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see tbem go into Church. There's as many 
boys as girls. How straight they walk — ^like 
soldiers ! I wonder where they all come from." 

Fanny and Nelly were equally surprised at 
the number of the scholars. They did not yet 
know that the village was a very scattered one, 
and contained a large number of inhabitant?, 
living in different small hamlets. 

Fanny was much struck by the neat and cleanly 
appearance of the children, and more still by the 
number of respectable young men and women, 
who appeared to be their teachers. 

" How I should like to teach in a Sunday 
School !" cried Fanny. ** It would be doing 
good to the poor, and it would not require 
money, which father can't spare me to give 
away." 

" I think I should like it too," observed Nelly, 
" if I could be taught first how to teach. I'm 
sure, Fanny, you would be a very good teacher, 
because you've had such plenty of teaching at 
home ; but I don't know a bit how to teach, and 
I should always be afraid of not telling the chil- 
dren right." 

" You're quick enouo;h, Nelly, and you'd soon 
get into the way of it," said Fanny. 

Had Mrs. Hone been with the young friends, 
she would have said, " Every Sunday School 
teacher who prays earnestly for help to do her 
duty, will receive help from on high." 

The little party, after watching all the school 

quietly enter the pretty Church porch, went 

home into the farm-house, where they found 

Mrs. Reeve, and Mr. and Mva. CVw^, ^w^t ready 

' y come out to cross the road lo \\x^ C»\vv«Ocv. 
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" Now Sammy/* said Fanny, ** mind you are 
a very good boy, and do all that Nelly tells you ; 
and don't tease Bessie, there's a dear." 

" And then," added Mrs. Reeve, "you shall 
have a nice pudding for dinner, and a cake I 
made for you yesterday, for tea." 

Sammy was a greedy child, and neither his 
mother nor sister ever rewarded or punished him 
by means of food, knowing that this would be 
likely to increase his greediness. Fanny was, 
therefore, sorry that her grandmother had said 
this. It could not, however, now be helped, and 
she only determined she would take some oppor- 
tunity to mention to Mrs. Reeve, in a respectful 
manner, her mother's opinion. 

The Church bell had ceased to ring. The 
churchyard, which had been crowded with 
people, was now empty. Two or three gentle- 
men's carriages, and several farmer's gigs, and 
taxed carts, had now all driven away out of 
sight; and Sammy and Bessie, who had been 
kneeling up at the north window of the farm- 
house parlour, watching the Church-goers, now 
got down from the window seat. 

** What shall we do ? " asked the boy, coming 
up to Nelly ; " you said you'd play with us." 

Mrs. Hone bad kindly lent Nelly her book of 
coloured Scripture prints, to take to the country, 
thinking that they might amuse Mrs. Reeve's 
little grandchildren. These prints had been the 
gift of Miss Rice, and for her sake Martha 
valued them very much. This Nelly knew, and 
it made her very careful of them. 

Could she have found any other amusemeat 
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this morning for the children, she would not 
have brought out these prints. 

" Come here, dears," said she, " and I will 
show you some beautiful pictures." 

" Oh I thank you," cried Bessie, climbing on 
Nelly's knee, and throwing her little arms round 
her neck, just as she often did round Fanny's. 
Nelly hugged her close, and gave her several 
warm kisses, saying, " So you love me now a 
little bit, Bessie ; don't you, duckie ? " 

" Oh yes, a great great bit," said the loving 
child ; " but not quite such a great bit as I love 
Fanny." 

Nelly now put Sammy on her right hand, and 
Bessie on her left, and opening the book, began 
to show them the prints, explaining the objects 
in them really very nicely, and in a style to in- 
terest young children. 

All went on very smoothly for a time, till 
Sammy, becoming impatient, because Bessie 
wished to look at each picture much longer than 
he did, insisted on Nelly turning over the leaves 
more quickly. The timid girl, afraid of contention, 
complied. Sammy saw his advantage, and next 
demanded to turn over for himself. Had the book 
been her own, she would have instantly allowed 
this also, but as it was Mrs. Hone's she refused, 
upon which Sammy, much out of temper, ex- 
claimed, 

** I won't look no more at those ugly old 
pictures ; I've got a much better book than that 
up-stairs, Nelly, and I'll get it down, and you 
and Bess shan't see none of the pretty painted 
pictures in it, that you shan't."" 
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Nelly felt relieved at this speech, as she was 
half afraid the wilful child, when she refused to 
comply with his wish, would have made a snatch 
at Mrs. Hone's prints. She went on amusing 
little Bessie, whose innocent questions and re- 
marks so engaged her whole attention, that she did 
not notice for some time how long Sammy had 
been fetching his book from the bedroom above. 

At last she looked round, and wondering he 
had not returned, she ran to the door and called 
him. No Sammy answered. ** Come, Bessie," 
said she," " and let us look for brother." They 
hastened up-stairs, but no Sammy was in their 
rooms. Poor Nelly began to be terribly frightened. 
She ran down to the kitchen to ask Mrs. Clay's 
servant if she had seen the boy. The kitchen 
was empty, and the door in it leading to the 
farm-yard stood wide open. Holding Bessie by 
the hand Nelly hastened out, and there, at the 
other end of the yard, stood Sammy, close to a 
pond. He w,as amusing himself with throwing 
small stones at a number of ducks and ducklings 
in the water. 

The rain of the last week had made the yard 
like a quagmire, and Nelly dared not venture 
across it, so she called and entreated the boy to 
come in. He only laughed at her fear and 
distress, and to make things worse, little Bessie 
began to sob and cry loudly, being frightened 
by Nelly's terrified manner. The edge of the 
pond where the boy stood, was wet and slippery, 
and Sammy, in order to take good aim at a fine 
drake, was leaning forward over the water. 
" Oh, he'll be in I he'll be in I *' act^am^d '^^'sssi^ j 
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and Nelly, loosing the little girl's baud, was about 
to rush over the mud and wet straw, to drag 
Sammy away from the pond, when luckily, 
Mr. Clay's farming man suddenly appeared from 
an out-house, and catching hold of the boy's arm, 
exclaimed, in a gruff voice, " Hollo, I say young 
master, what are you at, a bothering masters 
ducks? be off to your sisters, and don*t show 
your face here again, or I promise you Mr. Clay 
shall find you locked up in the coal-hole when 
he comes home from church." 

It was Sammy's turn now to be in a fright, 
and he scampered over the mire back to the 
kitchen door to Nelly. His entrance, however, 
into the house, was stopped by Sarah, the ser- 
vant girl, who said, very angrily, " Look at your 
i'eet, you bad boy. Do you think Tm a going to 
let you bring that mud and mire into the house 
on a Sunday, when all's rubbed up clean ? Off 
with your boots, I say, and I'll fetch your shoes." 
Sammy instantly obeyed, and right glad was 
poor Nelly when she got him and Bessie safe 
back into the parlour again. But her troubles 
were not yet quite over, for Sammy soon began — 
<* Don't tell Fanny and Granny about the ducks» 
Nelly, and I'll mind what you say another time, 
indeed I will." 

The girl knew not what to answer, so afraid 
was she of putting Sam out of temper. In an 
impatient tone he repeated, " Don't tell them, I 
say." 

*^ But/* said Nelly, in a -very gentle voice, 
^Uheyjl be sure to ask 'wYvelVvw '3owN^\««ll^. 
rood boy, and then I musl ieW V^^e itviVV?* 
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Why must you?" cried the hoy, angrily. 
I'll give you a good thump if you won't pro- 
mise not to tell, see if I don't." And saying 
this, he raised his fist. 

Nelly jumped up, saying, " Til go and call 
the man to you we saw in the yard." Before 
she could reach the door of the room Saramy 
was there before her, drew the bolt, and planted 
his back against the lock, exclaiming, "Now 
you can't get out ! " 

" Oh Sammy, how naughty you are !" said 
Bessie, quite distressed. 

Nelly took the child on her knee, and whis- 
pered, **Let him alone — don't speak to him, dear 
— he can't hurt us out there." 

In about ten minutes after wheels were heard 
in the road, and Sam, forgetting his naughtiness, 
ran to the window to see the carriages drive up 
to the churchyard gate, and the people come ont 
of church. As soon as he saw Mrs. Reeve and 
Fanny leaving the porch, he turned round hastily 
to Nelly, and begged with tears in his eyes, that 
she would not tell of his conduct. He then ran 
to unbolt the door, and his grandmother and 
sister came in. Nelly half hoped that no ques- 
tions would be asked. She thought Sammy was 
sorry for his fault, and she was very unwilling 
he should be punished. Of course, inquiries 
were made, and Mrs. Reeve, on hearing Nelly's 
account, declared that Sammy had lost both his 
pudding at dinner, and cake at tea, upon which 
the child burst into so \owd ». TO«t, \Xv^ 
Clajr, who was in the ga^^etv, ^wX. \»a 
through the open window, an^ «>^\^ «»^^' 
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would not allow such a bellowing in his house 
on a Sunday. 

The first part of dinner passed silently, but 
when the pudding appeared, big tears began to 
fall not only from Sammy's eyes^ but from 
Bessie's also. She was a tender-hearted little 
soul, and could not bear to see her brother un- 
happy. Nelly was also far from comfortable, 
accusing herself for having permitted Sammy to 
leave her sight, and thus get into mischief ; and 
Mrs. Reeve and Fanny feeling vexed that they 
had unwisely left the timid Nelly in charge of 
a boy likely to give her trouble by his disobe- 
dience, and the boy in the care of one who could 
not manage him. Though the cold dinner was 
good, and there was plenty of it, no one of the 
little party enjoyed it thoroughly. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Reeve proposed that 
Fanny and Nelly should attend the service, which 
the latter was delighted to do. She had not 
been to Church since her illness, and she waa 
glad to think she could now join with others in 
prayer and thanksgiving to Him who had shown 
her such great mercies. 

Among all the elder Sunday scholars in the 
village, there were not two girls more neat in 
their appearance than Elinor Mercer and Fanny 
Reeve. They were both dressed just as the 
daughters of respectable small shopkeepers ought 
to dress. Nelly in her simple grey bonnet, and 
plain black shawl, and Fanny in a straw bonnet, 
with straw-coloured ribboivB, w\d ^ l\%ht shawl, 
tvith a dark border. "BoOa. \>otvxi<5N. wA ^fiwc^ 
had been well cleaned, au^\ooV^N«!c^^^^l.^«.^ 
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Fanny, as she bad put them on, had said to her- 
self, " I'd rather have Nelly's company than a 
new bonnet and shawl." 

Nelly was very much pleased with the church. 
It reminded her of one near her native town. 
The sermon this afternoon was addressed par- 
ticularly to the young people belonging to the 
schools. The language of the clergyman was so 
very plain, that girls much younger than Nelly 
and Fanny could understand every word of tlie 
discourse. The young friends were much struck 
with many parts of it. So well did the clergy- 
man describe all the faults and failings of early 
youth, that there were scarcely any attentive 
young hearers in that little congregation, who 
might not have fancied the minister was espe- 
cially addressing them. 

One point was particularly noticed by Fanny. 
The ideas were new to her. It was this : " My 
dear young friends," said the clergyman, " I be- 
lieve there are very few of you who would not do 
all you could to save a school-fellow who was in 
bodily danger. If one of your companions, for ex- 
ample, were falling into fire, or water, you would 
rush forward in an instant, even at your own risk, 
to hold them back. Oh that I could say you would 
be equally eager to save your schoolmates, if 
you saw them falling into something much more 
dangerous than fire and water, even into sin, 
which will as surely destroy the soul, as fire the 
body! Look well every one of you into your 
own hearts;, and say if you ixvv^X t\^\.^ ^^^xv 
during the iast week, have cYve^^R.^^ w^ ^^-^^^ 
And evil doings ; and so, \nt\[L G^o^^ \lOc^>V\s^i^ 
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saved jour brethren from sin. Then again, I 
believe, there are very few among you, who, if 
they saw a school-fellow suffering from sickness 
and pain, would not feel pity for them, and try 
to help them, if it lay in their power. Oh that 
I could see the same pitv shown by you for the 
sickness and weakness of the soul I Those who 
are strong should bear with the weak. Those 
who have little to struggle with in their own 
temper should feel a tender pity for those whose 
trial in temper is great. Ask yourselves, Are 
you not all far more apt to treat your brother^s 
infirmity of temper with anger, or with mockery, 
rather tiian with tender pity. My dear young 
friends, can we call ourselves true disciples of 
Our Blessed Lord, and yet not love our brethren ? 
And can we love our brethren, and not endea- 
vour to keep them from sin, and not pray to 
bear their burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ r 

As the good clergyman said these words, 
Fanny's conscience whispered, " What pity have 
I ever felt for poor Sammy? I've been vexed I 
nt him a Iiundrcd times, but I've never given t 
thought what a plague his bad temper must be 
to himself as well as to me. Poor child I it must 
be so hard for him to be good, compared with 
the rest of the little ones at home, who were 
born more sweet-tempered than he was." And 
then followed a silent prayer that she might , 
remember the words she had just heard. 

Tea was on the la\Ae vjVven the ^rls returned 
from afternoon sev\\ce, mv(Sl l!&x%.'^Nft«q^ ^kS^ ' 
ber little grandcWldxeii n^^^^ t^^^^ \a %y\ \^^«^ 
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to it. Sammy, as he took his place^ looked wist- 
fully on the plate of cakes, which he knew he 
was not to share, and his eyes filled again with 
tears. The moment little Bessie was helped to 
a cake^ she turned to her grandmother, and, in 
the prettiest manner possible, begged she might 
give it to her brother Sammy. 

" You dear little thing," cried Nelly, giving 
the child a kiss, " if Sammy may have yours, 
you shall have mine, darling." 

" Oh no, that won't do," said Mrs. Reeve; 
" what do you say, Fanny, love ? " 

" Why you know, Granny, you told us vou had 
made us a cake a piece, and I don't think it would 
be wrong for us three to give Sammy a part of 
what's our own, though he mustn't have what 
was made for him." 

** There, get down, Sammy, and kiss your 
kind little sister," said the good old grandmother, 
" and thank Nelly and Fanny, and now let's have 
no more dismal wry faces." And there were no 
more dismal faces that evening, and granny and 
her small family, after tea, esjoyed a ramble in 
the fields beyond the church, and Nelly, having 
lived so many years in the country, was able to 
teach the Reeves the names of many a pretty 
wild shrub and flower. 



N 




CHAPTER IX ;:_; - 

MoNi>AT was as brilliant a day as Sunday, and I 
Mrs. Clay, the fanner's wife, who was very good- 
natured, took the young people all about the 
farm. The little Beeves were afterwards much 
amused in seeing a quantity of butter and eggs 
packed up to be sent to their father's shop. 
Then there was milking time, and seeing the 
milk put into the large tin cans to Bend off in ■ 
cart to London. Then exploring rambles in the 
fields, and searching for all the best wild flowers 
to make large nosegays to bring home for dear 
old Granny, ' 

This was B liappy Akj, t'iftT^. v^ '&mk«i-3,m&. 
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at night Mrs. Reeve robbing her hands with 
delight, declared as she looked at her four 
charges, that all the strengthening physic at 
Potticarj*s Hall wouldn't have done them half 
as much good as the quantity of clean air they'd 
[swallowed all that day long out of doors. 

And as the weak ones grew stronger, they 
were able to extend their walks ; and it was a 
great pleasure to Fanny and Nelly to find out to 
what places all the pathways in the meadows 
led. The fiowery lane on the further side of the 
churchyard opened into a large field sloping 
down towards the west. Under a tree in the 
hedge, at the upper part of this field, was a wooden 
seat, which commanded a very charming view. 

This seat was a favourite spot with all, espe- 
cially in the evening, as the sunset was so beau- 
tifully seen from it. What a contrast was the 
life poor Nelly was now leading from that she 
had led with her aunt and an old denf woman in 
the dark close court in the City ! 

Before the close of the second week she felt in 
better health and spirits than she had ever done 
since she left Rillington ; and had it not been 
for the tiresome quarrelsome Sammy she would 
not now have had one thing to lessen her enjoy- 
ment at Shepherd's farm. 

Mrs. Baisley, hearing of Nelly's improvement, 
wrote directly to beg Mrs. Reeve to send her 
home with the first person who was coming up 
to town from the farm, as, if her niece no longer 
needed country air she co\x\^ tvoX. Xi^-w \ft ^3^- 
croach farther on Mrs. "Reev^'^V\w^\NKe&. 
Manjrwere the lamentatVoix^ %.\x\o\i%\>as^'l^'^^'* 
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Beeves on hearing this letter ; and Bessie, catch- 
ing hold of her grandmother's apron, cried, ''Don't 
let her go, Granny ; pray, don't let poor Nelly 

gol" 

"No, duckie ! I don't mean Nelly to go till 
toe do, if her aunt will give her leave to stay. 
Ton must write to-day to her, Nelly, and ask her." 

There was now a shout of joy from the 
children, and it would be hard to say whether 
Fanny or NeUy was the most pleased at Mrs. 
Beeve's kindness. 

Mrs. Clay, who happened to be present, ob- 
served '' that haymaking would soon begin, and 
she hoped Mrs. Beeve would be able to remain 
at the farm long enough for the young ones to 
enjoy a good game in the hay ;" and looking at 
the children she ended, ''I expect, too, next 
week, there will be a school feast at the park, 
and I shouldn't wonder if we get invited to 
take you all with us to it, for the ladies at the 
park deal with us, and Miss Caroline asked me 
only yesterday all about you." 

" What shall we get at a school-feast ?" asked 
Sammy, whose thoughts turned directly to cakes 
and sweets of all kinds. 

'' Oh, such famous games, and such numbers 
to play at them," replied Mrs. Clay; " and there 
are girls of all ages, Fanny, and there will be 
some of the young Sunday school teachers there 
who are tradesmen's daughters like you." 

"Oh, I'm glad of that," exclaimed Fanny, 
^'for I should be afraid to l«Ak oxA.^ to ladies. 
Were you ever at schooVfea^t^ Yi\i«^ ^Q>x\vq^^ 
ia the country , Nelly ; and d\d yoxxYLV^VXv^mT^ 
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The girl grew like crimson, and answered 
quickly, '* I should have liked them if I hadn't 
been a ifoolish child then." 

Fanny saw the subject was painful, and said 
no more. The allusion to the school-feast had 
recalled to Nelly's mind the image of her mother, 
dressed in a bright silk-gown and expensive 
shawl, leading her by the hand away from the 
poor but merry children at a school-treat, and 
scolding her for wishing to play with what she 
called a parcel of vulgar brats, who were not fit 
to dust the shoes of such a pretty nice drest 
child as she was. 

The aunt's answer was anxiously expected at 
Shepherd's Farm. It soon came with permission 
for Nelly to stay, provided she gave up four or 
five hours daily to the needlework Mrs. Baisley 
was going to send her from the Hones. 

Old Mrs. Reeve thought it very cruel that 
poor Nelly should not be allowed one month's 
holiday after working so hard for two or three 
years without any cessation ; but she knew Mrs. 
Baisley's character too well from Martha Hone 
to attempt to oppose her. 

The work was brought down by Fanny's 
mother, who came to the farm for one night to 
see her children, and to exchange Sammy for 
Peter, an exchange highly pleasant to Nelly, for 
Peter was a quiet tractable little fellow, and the 
best friends in the world with Bessie. 

The delight all the Reeves expressed on seeing 
their fond mother after theit ft\iOT\.\i\3\. ^a^^\. ^^xt 
longest absence from her \)to\x^\. xcv^xv^ ^\A\asss.-^ 
a sad recollection to poor li^eWy* 
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" Oh," thought she, " if my mother had been . 
like Fanny*8, how I should have loved her, and 
what a happy home I might have had! How 
dreadful it is to think that Tm ashamed to 
speak of my own mother! Oh, how I wish I 
knew if she is sorry for her wickedness! I 
wonder if aunt knows anything about her. If 
she does, she'll never tell me, I'm sure. She 
hates to think of her, I know; and I should 
never dare to ask her anything about her." 

Had Mrs. Hone been present at that meeting 
she would have soon seen and perhaps under- 
stood Nelly's sad looks. The Reeves, taken up 
with their own feelings, did not observe thera, 
and Nelly was for many reasons glad they did not. 

And now another ten days of fine weather 
passed most pleasantly. The school-feast gave 
great satisfaction to high and low, rich and poor, 
and hay-making began. The hours Nelly was 
obliged to spend in needle- work only added more 
zest to the hours of play. 

Nelly robe early that she might get an hour 
and-a-half at her needle before breakfast. Then 
in the heat of the day she and Fanny would sit 
in a shady arbour covered with woodbine ; and 
while she worked Fanny read aloud, while the 
two little ones played under some large trees. 
Peter was a steady little man, and needed no 
watching like Sammy. 

But now the time drew near for leaving the 

sweet country for the smoky town. When, a 

day or two before tYie moTvWv ^«.^ oviX.^ Ms». 

lieeve had a letter fovwwdii^ lo V^t ^twsvY^wsj^ 

tou. It was written M «^ ^"^^^^^^ '"''"^'^^^ ^"^^ 
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lived in Durham, and contained a request that 
Mrs. Reeve would find her some lodgings in her 
own neighbourhood. This cousin's only son was 
afflicted with a lameness that no medical man in 
the country had been able to cure, and his mother 
wished to bring him to London to consult some 
eminent surgeon. 

As Mrs. Reeve read the letter the thouo:ht 
struck her that her cousin was well able to pay 
the same weekly sum for lodgings which Mr. 
Clay asked for his at the farm ; and if her cousin 
took the Islington house, there was no reason 
why the country lodging should not be retained 
for the time her relatioti was obliged to remain 
in town. 

And it w«is all so settled, and Granny went 
home to see all was straight, and to put her maid 
in a way to make her cousins comfortable. And 
the day after she went, who should come up in 
the evening to Clay's front gate with a basket in 
her hand, but Mrs. Hone. 

Luckily the young people were just come in 
from a walk. We need not say which of them 
was most delighted to see her. 

Nelly, for a moment, could hardly speak from 
surprise and pleasure ; and Mrs. Hone was per- 
fectly astonished at the change a month had 
made in her young friend's appearance. She 
was no longer the little white widow; — her eyes 
were bright and clear, her cheeks rounded, her 
complexion healthy, and much tanned by being 
so constantlj in the open ^\r. ^>aft ^\n& ^SSsRk ^ 
little grown, and mucli leas tVvm Vcv ^«>vxt^. s,^^ 

Was it not very kind o^ no\« ^x^^xn.^^s^^*^'^ 



ti 
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to ask me to come down in her place for three or 
four days ?" said Mrs. Hone to Fanny. « It's 
such a treat, for I have not heen into the 
country for years and years." 

" And it's such a treat for me," cried Nelly, 
looking at Martha most affectionately. 

''And what message has Mrs. Baisley sent 
about Nelly ?" asked Fanny eagerly. j 

Martha smiled, and replied " Your grand- 
mother and Becky and I have persuaded her to 
let you keep her a little longer here, and to 
excuse her needlework for two days." 

'< Oh, thank you ; thank you I" exclaimed the 
grateful girl. " It's all your doing, Mrs. Hone ; 
I'm sure it is. Nobody can persuade aunt as 
you can." 

" Come," said Fanny, with a little air of im- 
portance, ''we must get Mrs. Hone something 
to eat" Fanny felt just then like the young 
mistress of a house receiving her first visitor. 
" Nelly, Pm sure you'll put the little ones to bed 
while I order in the tea." 

Nelly was but too happy to be of use. She 
had been accustomed to assist Fanny with the 
children, and both Peter and Bessie had become 
fond of her. 

She was a little tempted to-night to hurry 
over the washing of the children, and not to 
hear them repeat their hymns as well as say 
their little prayers ; but she resisted the tempta- 
tion, and went down to her dear Mrs. Hone with 
a clear conscience. 

" What a sweet p\aee l\ria \%\'' «»«a^ l&as:^%^ 
turning her face to the wiuOloyj \ '' t^.\i^\xsyw \iv5F 
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to be 80 near the church, and Mrs. Reeve says 
there is such an excellent clergyman here. I am 
so glad I shall spend Sunday with you ; it must be 
80 quiet in this pretty village on the Sunday, just 
what the Sunday ought to be everjrwhere." 

Here the girb b^an one after another to 
describe the church and the schools, and the 
beauties of the neighbourhood, and the feast, 
where they had enjoyed themselves so much. 

Martha, as she drank her tea, listened with 
the greatest interest to all these details ; for she 
was equally ready to rejoice with those who re- 
joice, as to weep with them that weep. 

The evening was quite as fine as the one on 
which the Reeves arrived at Shepherd's Farm. 
The garden flowers smelt as sweetly, but the 
scent of the wild ones was now exchanged for 
the smell of hay. 

Martha Hone dearly loved the country, and 
the early lessons of Miss Rice had opened her 
mind to see God in his glorious works, as well as 
in his holy Word. Her heart this evening was 
filled with gratitude for being allowed once more 
to look upon such a lovely scene as that from the 
western window of Shepherd's Farm. 

When Nelly and she retired to rest, Martha 
said, *^ I hope, dear child, you are thankful for 
having got so well again, and for all the happy 
days you have spent since you came here." 

" I pray to be thankful," said Nelly, humbly ; 
** I never felt so strong and so happy in my whole 
life before ; no, never I" 

^^Is this place prettier tYiaxi^iJfta ^5«v»x\x^ ^6^"as5X 
BiUington ? " 
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^' No, I don't think it is, for there's no heauti- 
ful little river here, and not such big woods." 

" And yet," said Mrs. Hone, " you have en- 
ioyed this place much more, I think, than you did 
the country about your home." 

" Oh, yes, for I'd no Fanny Reeve there ? " I 

" And besides, as you told me once, you were a 
cross spoiled child then ; and all spoiled children 
are selfish and miserable."* 

" Yes, I was often very miserable, though I 
had everything I cried for, if it cost ever so 
much." 

" Is there no other reason," asked Mrs. Hone, 
** but Fanny's company, that makes you happier 
here than at Rillington ?" 

" I hope there is," answered Nelly, seriously. 
''I hope I am learning to think more of good 
things and all you have taught me." 

Mrs. Hone kissed her, and they read a chapter 
from the Bible together before they went to bed. 

Nelly was much inclined to take this oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Mrs. Hone of her mother 
before she closed her eyes to sleep. She longed 
to know whether her best friend would think it 
right for her to ask her aunt if her mother had 
ever been heard of ; but a feeling of shame pre- 
vented Nelly from talking about her wretched 
parent ; and she also felt an unwillingness to give 
pain to Mrs. Hone by a tale of sin and misery, 
just as she was going to sleep in cheerfulness and 
peace. 

Nelly was beginning to ihiuk of others as well 

as ofherseU I 

The next morning earXy ft\i^ '^vxTK^ei. wx\. q!IN^^ 
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as soon as she awoke, to look out at the weather. 
Alas ! though it did not rain, the whole sky was 
covered with clouds, and by breakfast time a 
steady rain began to fall. 

The disappointment of the young girls was 
very great, for it was Saturday, and Mrs. Hone 
was to leave on Tuesday morning, and there 
would, as they said, only be Monday for any little 
excursion ; and Peter and Bessie lamented that 
the hay would get wet, and they should not be 
able to make houses and nests in it again. 

In short, all faces but Mrs. Hone's were very 
long and dolelul. " Come, dears," said she, " it's 
wrong to be vexed about the rain, because it is 
God who sends it. If we can't be happy out of 
doors, why can't we be happy in ? Suppose you 
get your needlework, NeUy, and I'll help you 
with it. It's no pleasure to me to sit doing 
nothing." 

"But," said Fanny, rather hastily, "Nelly 
has no call to work at all to-day, or Monday ; 
you said so, Ma'am, last night." 

" Yes, my dear, but I thought, if we put down 
the hours we both work to-day, I could tell Mrs. 
Baisley of it, and Nelly could have that time for 
herself some fine day next week," 

" Oh, that will be nice 1" cried Fanny ; " and 
jas I've nothing to mend this week for the chicks, 
I'll help Nelly too." So all three sat down to 
iheir needle, and Bessie and Peter amused them- 
selves with making a make-believe butter shop, 
of all sorts of odds and end* xr^otL wjl^ <5kl ^JM^ 
•broad window seats of the aiU\w%-\:owsi* 
^ The rfiin ceased be£oxe oive, «sA >pafc^'^^ ^ 
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the (lay was clear, warm, and delightful, und the 
children took Mrs. Hone all round abou^ the 
village, and to the sunset-seat, and she w«5 qw'tG 
as much charmed with everything as they ei:-* 
pectcd she would be. 

And on Sunday little Bessie begged hard tc 
go to church in the morning, for the first time ; 
and behaved there very quietly, and seemed so 
little tired, that Fanny ventured to take her 
again in the afternoon. Thus none of the little 
l^arty were kept at home. The little ones before 
they had the hooping-cough, had been accus- 
tomed to attend the afternoon service in town. 

The sermon in the morning was on this text, 
'* Herein is love ; not that jwe loved God, but 
that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we ought also to love one another." 

After service, Mrs. Hone remarked to Fanny 
and Nelly, with what clearness the minister had 
shown how love must lead to the performance of 
every duty. How parents, acting on this prin- 
ciple, would bring up their children in the ways 
of holiness and peace. How children would 
obey, honour and succour their parents. How 
brothers and sisters would strive to help one 
another. How j ust and kind masters would be 
to their servants ; and how obedient and faithful 
servants would be to their masters. 

** I have heard my father say," observed 
Fanny, " that some people may love their neigh- 
bour without loving God ; but nobody can love 
^od without loving their neiglabout. THsLfc ^x- 
^QD to-day made me think of tl[iia '^^rj Qil\fc\i> 
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Mrs. Hone, and now I understand quite why 

It 18. 

" And I think I do too," said Nelly ; " for as 
the clergyman said, if we love God, we shall obey 
Him, and He tells us to love one another.** 

This was a happy Sunday to all the visi- 
tors at Shepherd's Farm. In the evening, Mrs. 
Hone and the young Reeves and Nelly, went 
into their favourite fields. The sunset was 
glorious. The whole western sky was covered 
with clouds, like small waves, of the brightest 
crimson, edged with gold. Mrs. Hone and Nelly 
sat watching them long after Fanny had taken 
the two tired little ones home to bed. Martha 
enjoyed the peaceful scene with a grateful heart. 
No sounds were to be heard but the last evening 
notes of the day- singing birds, and the first notes 
of a nightingale, perched very near the sunset- 
seat, in a fine hedgerow-tree. 

When Martha and her young friend at length 
returned through the churchyard path to the 
Farm, the clear summer moon shone on the 
small casement windows of the church, and 
spread a soft light on the beautiful ash which 
shadowed the graves on the north side of the 
churchyard. As Martha passed the tombstones 
near the path, these words, engraved in large 
letters, on one of white marble, caught her eye, 
^' I am the Resurrection and the Life." How 
blessed, thought she, to believe these precious 
words, to trust in that Saviour, who will raise us 
up in the last day! Tbet^ \% U'^\.Vaw^^6J^^\».^ 
Christian's grave. ^ 

J^eiJy interrupted her Ixnati o^ ^wv^^^ ^"^ 
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observing, '' I should like, when I die, to be 
buried in such a place as this. It's so prettj 
and so still** 

" And yet not lonely," said Mrs. Hone : ** but 
it does not matter, dear child, where our bodieg 
are burled, so that our souls are safe ; and yet I 
can't help saying too, though perhaps it's foolish, 
that I would rather lie here than in a London 
burial-ground." 

Mrs. Hone and Nelly did not know bow many 
of the learned and good hare felt the same kind 
of wish. The Christian perchance has had the 
desire of a peaceful resting-plnce increased by 
the hope, that those nearest and dearest whom 
he leaves behind, will visit his quiet grave, and 
there learn to reflect on the vanity of all earthly 
things, and the value of the immortal souL 

On Monday, Mr. Clay good-naturedly ar« 
ranged to give his lodgers and their friend a nice 
drive to a distant village, in a spring* cart, which 
he borrowed from a neighbour, and thus Mrs. 
Hone saw more of the country than she ex- 
pected. Her last evening was spent in the hay- 
^elds, where all the young ones were as busy as 
bees, raking behind the carts. Even little Bessie 
had learned to manage a small rake handily. 

When undressing for bed this night, Martha 
said to Nelly, kindly, but earnestly — ** I am 
gfraid, dear, you spoil Bessie a good deaL" 

The young girl looked up astonished, and 
exclaimed, *f How can I, Ma'am ? she is such s 
^ooJ little thing. Sh^ huxdly «^«c wants any- 
thing she ought not to \i«kNe, wa.^ ^^ ^jcjw^ «. 
Hbes bid almost always dxrectVyr 
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•' And yet you spoil her, Nelly, by petting her 
too much, and praising her too much, and never 
letting her try to do anything for herself. "When 
Khe was at play with her doll on Saturday, you 
ran to help her to dress it, even before she asked 
you, and put down your work four or five times 
to do other things for her. 

** I did not know that would spoil her,** said 
Nelly, who was not at all convinced that Mrs. 
Hone was right, for Bessie was very unlike the 
-spoiled child she herself had been.*' 

'^Don*t you see, my dear child, that when 
little Bessie goes home, there will be nobody 
there who will have time to wait upon her, and 
coax her, and make as much of her as you do 
here T' 

" But she is such a darling," cried Nelly, 
** and I do love her so, and I do so like to please 
her. I never had a little brother or sister of my 
own, you know, Ma*am, and it's so nice to pet 
finch a dear, good little thing." 

'* Yes it is. I know it is. But if you really 
love the child, think, Nelly, how sorry you would 
be to see her grow idle and peevish, from your 
spoiling her. I am half afraid you have done 
her some harm since youVe been with her, for 
fihe seems to me a little more selfish than she 
used to be, though she^s still a sweet little 
tWng.** 

Nelly looked very sorry. She felt it would be 
▼ery difficult and disagreeable to take less notice 
of Bessie than she had "hilVvetVo ^xv^^wA^^ 
did not quite see what Mrs. "Rou^ «aw* kx.\^>s^. 
she observed timidly— « 
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** I don't think, Ma'am, that Mrs. Reeve or 
Fanny think I have spoiled little Bessie." 

" Very likely not/' said Martha, kindly ; 
^' people who always live with children don't 
see their faults so much as strangers. Now, 
Nelly, just recollect, if you can, how Bessie be- 
haved two or three weeks ago, and watch to- 
morrow and see if she doesn't seem to want more 
notice and waiting upon than then, and to expect 
to be praised for being good." 

The recollection of one or two little circum- 
stances now began to make Nelly think Mrs. 
Hone might be right. 

" Remember, my dear child," added Martha, 
" that if your petting does Bessie harm, you love 
yourself, and not her, if you go on with it 
Don't look so sad, Nelly. I don't think there's 
much mischief done yet. I only say this to warn 
you, in case you stay a few weeks longer with 
the Reeves." 

" It will be very hard to change," sighed 
Nelly. ** Must I never nurse her and kiss her 
any more ?" 

" Oh dear, yes," replied Martha, smiling, ** if 
you'll only leave off praising her twenty times 
a day, and doing things for her she can do for 
herself. I wish too you would take more notice 
of poor little Peter ; it's not quite good for either 
of the children, that one should be put so much 
before the other." 

" Peter is such a stupid boy," said Nelly ; and 
she was about to add, and he's so ugly, but she 
felt Mrs, Hone would not like such a reason for 
not noticing an amiabVe cVuVCl, 
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<< If he is stupid," observed Martha, *' be 
vants more help than bis quick little 8i8ter." 

'' I can't like bim, Ma'am, as I like Bessie," 
said Nelly. 

«* No, I daresay not ; yet that must not hinder 
you from being as kind to him. You know, dear 
child, how very good all the Reeves have been 
to you, and I'm sure it would make you very 
soiry, indeed, Nelly, to find that your visit to 
them had done the little ones any harm.'* 

Nelly had a grateful heart. These words 
touched her. She gav-e a promise to her friend 
to follow her advice with regard to the little 
Reeves ; and she kept it after Mrs. Hone lef^. 

For a day or two little Bessie seemed quite 
surprised, and almost discontented, that Nelly did 
not devote herself so entirely as before to her 
amusement; and this completely opened the 
young girl's eyes to the wisdom of Mrs. Hone*8 
counsel. 

The end of July was come. Mrs. Reeve's 
cousins had left Islington, and the kind grand- 
mother, after taking Fanny, Bessie and Peter 
home, all in blooming health, to their parents, 
returned to her own snug little hou^e witji 
Nelly, 

Mrs. Baisley received her niece very kindly. 
She was truly glad to see her looking so 
strong, and not a little pleased to observe how 
much she had lost her striking likeness to her 
mother. The fuller face, and healthy sunburnt 
skin, were not alone the cause of this change, for 
from this time Nelly's features altered extremely, 
and she lost all the preUinos^^ q^ We ^^^^^^^A.^ 

o Z 
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Yet in Mrs. Hone's opinion, she was far be 
looking at fifteen, than when she first became 
inmate at Mrs. Jenkins's. Her melancholy, 
contented expression, was exchanged for on* 
cheerfulness, modesty, and sense. 

The next half-year passed over the lod| 
without anything remarkable happening, i 
of Nelly's rewards, when she had been part 
lurly industrious, and had got beforehand f 
her work, was to go and spend a day or twi 
Mr. Reeve's. These visits were most nsefii 
her in very many ways. They roused hei 
bodily exertion. They taught her hoasd 
affairs, and enlivened her spirits — and be 
still, they showed her how religion may be 
first object, even in a house full of busio 
Never did Mr. Reeve neglect family prayei 
the morning, however busy he might be. N( 
did he neglect it at night, however wearied- 
with the labour of the day. 

No family could be better brought up t 
the Reeves, and God had hitherto blessed 
parents in their children. The two eldest < 
were now so useful in the shop, that their fal 
required no other help ; and we know v 
Fanny was to her mother. 




CHAPTER X. 

QWABDS the Bpriog of the next j'ear, Rebecca 
one, who, as we have said, had alwajrg t>eea 
very healthy person, was attacked with violent 
Id, which brought on a dangerous inflamma- 
>Q of the eyes. Mr. Price attended her 
r a week or two, but finding his remedies 
,d little effect, he advised her strongly to see 
me clever oculist. She did so, and was told 
e mast not use her eyes for monlbE, and keep 
em as much as possible from light. She was 
X) told, that she must li«ewtt\\,e,ad'e.«A^ ^x«^<^ 
quiet as she could in mind, a» tfi, BfiXNtssa «v- 
iment would retard her recovet^. ■V^'«ft.'«'»*i 
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indeed, a trial for both the sisters, and* a severe 
one. Rebecca was the quicker needlewoman of the 
two, and for months she would be able to earn 
nothing. Mrs. Baisley, mindful of all the Hones 
bad done for Nellj, was most anxious to offer 
help. Alas ! this verj Easter she was unex- 
pectedly informed, her services were no longer 
wanted at the schooL Thus she had no employ- 
ment, but in assisting Nelly, who still worked 
for Mrs. Smith, ! 

Mrs. Jenkins, more grasping than ever, seeing 
the state of things, would have been very uneasy 
about her rent, had she not known that both her 
lodgers had some good furniture, which she was 
convinced they would turn into money rather 
than contract debts. 

It was a weary time for Rebecca, sitting all 
day in a dark corner of the room, with a large 
shade over her eyes, almost unable to see any- 
thing, and giving way to constant impatience 
and repinings. 

Though Mrs. Baisley was, of course, now 
always at home, she offered for Nelly to be as 
much with the Hones as they pleased, that she 
anight assist Martha in waiting on Rebecca. 
Willingly would the girl have read aloud, to 
amuse the poor blind woman ; but time was too 
precioup, for well as Mrs. Smith paid her work- 
women compared with many others, Nelly was 
obliged to work diligently the greater part of 
the day, ia order to support herself and help her 
aunt Mercy, however, BiU^tided tlilfik trial ^ 
the Hones; and for t\\e Yvuudi^dvXv M\\si^ \ ^ 
Martha bless the memory o^ Yi^tc ^wcVj \ifcVi.^Kviftr 
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tress. As she taught Nellj by word of mouth 
many a lesson she had learned from Miss Rice, 
she perceived by degrees that Becky became 
more and more interes^d in listening to subjects 
that hitherto had given her no pleasure, but 
rather the contrary. 

There were days when Rebecca was quite free 
from pain, and would give her whole attention 
to the passages of Scripture or to the hymns 
which Nelly repeated to Mrs. Hone as they sat 
at work. It was a great relief to have some- 
thing to listen to ; and the interest which Becky 
really felt in her sister's pupil made her find 
amusement in watching for the answers which 
Nelly would give to questions from Martha, 
which appeared to Rebecca very difficult ones. 

As our readers no doubt are aware^ long as 
they had lived together, Martha had been able to 
teach her sister very little, because, though, 
strange to say, jealous of Patty's superior know- 
ledge, Rebecca would never condescend to learn 
from her. 

Now, no proud, no jealous feeling, stood in 
the way of improvement, and the instruction 
given to Elinor Mercer sank, with God's bless- 
ing, into the heart of Rebecca Hone. 

Day by day did many a home truth fall from 
the lips of Martha, making the more impression 
on Rebecca, as she was well convinced that her 
good sister had no intention of preaching and 
dictating to her under the pretence of teaching 
Nelly. 

The lessons of Mrs. Hone vi^t^ tlcA. ^qisSqsnr^nj^ 
religious instruction only. ^\ve^ ^xi^iOv^'Wi^VViSSt 
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yoang friend to talk of God*tf works as well as 
of his word ; and it was a great delight to Nelly 
to hear what Mrs. Hone could tell her of trees 
and flowers, and, above all, of foreign countries. 
Then sometimes Nelly would cheer the sisters by 
singing, and her sweet clear voice gave Bebecca, 
who was extremely fond of music, great pleasure. I 

And was not Nelly happy to be able to be of 
use and comfort to tlK>se who had been so good 
to her ? She was; though at times she still sel- 
firihly repined that her home was not lik« that of 
Fanny Reeve, and thought it hard she should be 
condemned to so dull and monotonous a life, 
when her young friend had constant cliange, and 
the cheerful society of brothers and sisters. 

What human being is not at times tempted by 
envious and discontented thoughts ! and oh, bow 
wretched is the lot of those who do not know 
how to pray and struggle against them ! 
• Nelly did both pray and strive to be content, 
«nd (as Mrs. Hone had taught her) to feel that, 
had it been best for her, God would have given 
her a honae like that of Fanny. 

Little improvement took place in the state of 
poor Rebecca's eyes for three months, and the 
frequent half-guinea fees paid to the oculist and 
the cost of medicines had consumed much more 
than the sum Martha had put aside for the^rent 
and other expenses at midsummer. One evening, 
when her sister was gone very early to bed, Martha 
sat alone considering what would be best to do 
in order to raise money. The idea of pawning 
some of her goods first came into her mind, but 
was ipstsLnily checked )»y 1^^ «eisyewJat^x«ft. <^ 
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the promise she and Rebecca had given their 
father on his dying bed, never to enter a pawn- 
broker's shop. Next came the thought of selling 
out of the funds. The old friend who had always 
managed her little business for her had lately 
died, and she knew not whom to consult on this 
subject till she recollected Mr. Reeve, with whom 
she was now intimate. 

As it was a fine summer evening, she deter- 
mined to go at once to the City, and ask the 
advice of Fanny's father. He strongly opposed 
her idea of lessening her little capital, and kindly 
offered to lend her the money she required, 
without interest. 

" You are very good, and I am very thankful 
to you, Mr. Reeve," said Martha ; " but I under- 
stand enough of business to know even a few 
pounds are of value in such a trade as yours. 
Besides, there's no hope of my sister being able 
to work for weeks to come, so I shall be forced 
to take some money out of the bank by-and-by, 
if I don't do it now." 

" Hav'n't I heard my girl say," observed Mr. 
Reeve, ^* that you've some plate and things. by 
you, not much in use ? If you'd like to part 
with them, I know an honest, fair dealing trades- 
man, who'll give you their worth any day. It's 
a bit of a fancy of mine, Mrs. Hone, to set my 
face against keeping things one don't want. It's 
a waste of interest on the money they'd fetch, 
and does no good to anybody, that I see." 

Martha coloured, and replied, — " I've got rid 
of almost all I had of that sort excepting a watch, 
which has been put by for years^ for it was much 
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too handsome for a poor needlewoman like me to 
wear. I'll think of what you've said, Mr. Reeve, 
and if I make up my mind to part with it, I shall 
take it very kind of you to send me to an honest 
dealer, who will give me its value.** 

Mrs. Hone, as soon as she returned home, 
unlocked the drawer, and opened a box in which 
she kept the watch. It was a plain gold one, 
the work of a superior maker, and had a good 
gold chain attached to it, and one red cornelian 
seal, upon which was engraved the name of 
" WilUam." 

Tears filled the eyes of Martha Hone as she 
looked at it. The watch had belonged to her 
lover, William Mason, and had been given to 
him by a gentleman whose young son he had 
saved from drowning. It had been William's 
very last gift to poor Martha. The whole scene 
of that gift came back to her mind as clearly 
as if it had passed a few months before, although 
more than thirty years had since glided by. 

'^ It is of no use to me," said Martha to her- 
self; '^yet I cannot bear to part with it, unless 
I'd no other way of paying my just debts. It's 
not worth more than twenty-five pounds at most, 
chain and all ; and if I sold out five-and-twenty 
from the bank, it wouldn't make a pound a-year 
less in the interest I get. Oh, how I wish I 
knew what he would have thought right for me 
to do in such a case as this ! Would he have 
agreed with Mr. Reeve ? Yet, why need I care 
so much for his watch, when I have the Bible 
he used till his last day, full of his own dear 
handwriting ? How short perVi^Li^^ the time may 
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be now before we shall meet again in heaven I 
It isn't worth while, then, to grieve at parting 
with such a trifling thing as this, and it shall go.** 

As she said this, she began to unfasten the 
seal from the chain, and as she did so, the tears 
which had gathered in her eyes fell upon it. 

Rebecca did not know for montlis that Martha 
had parted with her lover's watch and chain, and 
had only kept the seal. Whenever she asked 
questions about money, Patty always told her 
playfully that she should see all the accounts as 
soon as ever her eyes got well enough. 

At length, a slow but gradual improvement 
began to take place. All suffering was over, and 
Becky felt she could bear any moderate degree 
of light without inconvenience. The opinion of 
her doctor was on the whole favourable as to the 
perfect restoration of her eyes to a healthy con- 
dition, though he expressed a fear to Martha 
that her sister might never again, without great 
hazard, be able to use them at needlework for 
many hours tc^ether. 

On first hearing this opinion, Mrs. Hone was 
for a few moments cast down, and anxious 
thoughts for the future filled her mind. Soon, 
however, all care was cast aside, and Martha 
could throw herself, her sister, and every con- 
cern of life, into the hands of her heavenly 
Father. She could trust in the Lord, and wait 
patiently for Him to provide all those things 
which are requisite and necessary, as well for 
the body as the soul. 

This long season of discomfort and forced 
idleness had been greatly \A&«!S^d \^ Bft^^^i^sfiil^ 
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Hone, for light had ppmng up in her sonl during 
the time of bodilj darkness. . The sins of years 
past all rose up before her : those of discontent, ill* 
temper, and of ingratitude towards her excellent 
sister, were the first that deeplj troubled her. 

'* Ah," thought she, '' what months and months 
of health, and strength, and good eje-sight, God 
gave me, and jet I was never content, fretted 
myself to death about all sorts of nonsense, and 
never gave a thought of all the good things I was 
getting day after day, if I couldnH have every- 
thing my own way ! and oh, how I've vexed 
and worried dear Patty over and over again ! 
If she hadn't had the patience of Job, she could 
never have put up with all my shameful beha- 
viour to her. My temper was enough to provoke 
a saint ; and Patty must be next door to one, to 
have been as quiet with me as she has. As sure 
as I am alive, if she 'd been in my place, and 
I in hers, I should have twitted her a thousand 
times, if she had vexed me, with all the money 
and things I'd given her; but dear Patty has 
never once called even her bank-money her own. 
One would think poor William Mason had left 
it us both to share and share alike. If God 
gives me back my health and sight, 111 try hard 
to be a better sister to her : but why should I 
wait for that ? oughtn't I to begin directly ? 
With God's help, I may be more loving and 
thankful to Patty, and patient, though I may not 
be able to work to keep myself or her for a long 
while, perhaps." 

Such was the first dawn of light that shone 
Into the mind of Bebecca Hou^\ ^u^^'vith the 
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grace of God, the light increased, and a deeper 
and deeper conviction of sin led her on anxiously 
to seek after and to love that Saviour who had 
died to save her from sin. Now, old things were 
passing away, and all things were becoming 
new. Not that the change was sudden : on the 
contrary, it took place by degrees, and weeks 
and weeks elapsed before Martha had the great 
consolation of seeing that her sister was becoming 
a Christian indeed. 

In spite of worse outward circumstances, we 
may surely with truth say^ that Mrs. Jenkins's 
lodgers had never before enjoyed the peace of 
mind and comfort in each other which they now 
did. 

Mrs. Baisley no longer treated her niece with 
harshness, and was more willing to see and own 
all that was good in Nelly's character. Still, the 
young girl could not love her as she did Mrs. 
Hone, though some real affection had sprung up 
in her heart for the sister of the father who 
had been so dear to her. Had Nelly been less 
timid, and Mrs. Baisley of a nature less cold and 
reserved, the niece would have loved the aunt 
affectionately. 




CHAPTEB XI. 

Seteiul letters during the last year had ArriTed 
from John Mercer, giving a fair report of bit 
proceedings, and containing many kind ezpres- 
eioos of the strong interest he took in Nelly's 
improvement and welfare. About the same 
time that Rebecca was decidedly recovering the 
use of her eyes, Mrs. Baisley received from him 
the welcome gift of five pounds, and she at oncfi 
determined that a part of the sum should im- 
mediately be spent in purchasing for the good 
Hones a gown apiece, of which they now stood 
greatly in need. 

To ^ive Nelly pleasnre, her aunt allowed her 
to take the preseot to 'UaTVh& w.&. Bwk.'j. It 
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was with some difficulty the sisters could he 
persuaded to accept the gift 

** Your aunt," said Mrs. Hone, *' wants a new 
dress quite as much as we do, Nelly. I wish, my 
dear, she had kept the money for herself and you." 

** Oh, there's four pounds left," cried Nelly, 
smiling; ''and you know, Ma'um, aunt and me 
can earn much more a-week than we used : and 
aunt says poor Miss Behecca's illness has made 
Mrs. Smith give us many and many a good joh 
of work, that we never should have got if she'd 
been able to do it You know. Miss Becky, this 
18 true; so do, pray do, take aunt's present," 
added Nelly, giving Rebecca a kiss. 
' •*Well, dear child, we will. And now run 
up«8tairs, and ask your aunt to come down, that 
we may thank her as we ought" 

We need not repeat all that was said by Mrs. 
Jenkins's lodgers that morning in the Hones' 
sitting-room, nor the friendly feelings with which 
they separated at dinner-time. 

The recollection of that last day they ever all 
met together at Islington, brought much comfort 
to the sisters and Nelly. 

That very evening Mrs. Baisley had work to 
earry home to Mrs. Smith, and as Nelly had 
been. out on errands for Mrs. Hone all the after- 
noon, her aunt did not take her with her, as she 
usually did. 

Before leaving the house, Mrs. Baisley said to 
Kelly, '' I may, perhaps, be later home than usual 
to-night, my dear, as I am going to our oLi 
lodgings, to see Mrs, Leeson. If the Hones like, 
YOU can stay with them tiU. 1 <^OTXi<^ Vcil^ 
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It was nearlj ten o'clock, and Nellj began to 
wonder her aunt did not return, especiallj as 
Mrs. Baisley well knew the Hones went to bed 
at that hour. Half-past ten struck by Martha's 
clock on the chimney- piece, and Nellj jumped op, 
saying, ''I'm sure, Miss Becky, you are quite tired 
and want to go to bed ; and I ought to go away.** 

Though Melly said this in a quiet tone, it was 
easy to see she was extremely alarmed at not 
seeing her aunt appear. 

<* No, stay/' cried Martha, putting her hand on 
Nelly's arm: *'we must not frighten ourselyes, 
my dear ; but something must have happened to 
keep your aunt at Mrs. Leeson's. Perhaps her 
old friend has been taken suddenly ill, and your 
aunt has nobody she can send to tell you she 
means to remain with her all night. I'll go down 
directly, before Mrs. Jenkins settles for the nighty 
and a»k her to be so good as to send Dorothy out 
to see if she can find Beck's boy, to go to the City 
for us." 

The boy was found in bed, and fast asleep; 
but his mother soon roused him up, and sent him 
off, before eleven, to the dark court where Mrs. 
Leeson lived. Martha then persuaded her sister 
to go to bed, promising to let her know as soon 
as the boy returned ; and Nelly remained alone 
with Mrs. Hone. 

An hour and a half of most painful suspense 
passed. Every sound in the street made poor 
Nelly start up to the window. At last the young 
lad came back, with a message from Mrs. Leeson, 
that she had seen nothing of Mrs. Baisley for 
some weeks. 
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Martha hnd token the precaution to desire the 
boy, if he heard no news of Mrs. Baisley at Mrs. 
Lesson's, to go to the linen- warehouse. He had 
done so^ and Mrs. Smith had sent a note to Mrs. 
Hone, to inform her that Mrs. Baisley had left 
her, in apparently good health, at half- past eight, 
with a small parcel of new work. 

On hearing all this, Nelly turned as pale as 
death, and exclaimed, '' Oh, what can have be- 
come of her ? — where can we send to ? — what 
can we do now V* 

^* Nothing more, dear child, to-night,*' said 
Ifartha, calmly, though she trembled, and her 
&ee was as white as Nelly's. 
. The boy being paid and dismissed, Martha 
hastened for a few moments into her bedroom, to 
speak to her sister; and when she returned, 
Nelly threw her arms round her, and burst into 
a violent flood of tears. 

''Hope for the best, dear child," said her 
tender friend, pressing the poor girl to her 
bosom. " Now is the time to trust. Wherever 
your dear aunt may be now, Nelly, she is still as 
much in God's care as if she was here." 

'' She must have met with some dreadful acci- 
dent — she must be killed," sobbed Nelly, "or 
else by this time she must have sent for us. Oh, 
Mrs. Hone, what shall I do ? — what will become 
of me ? — what shall I do ?" 

" Try to be quiet, dear Nelly, and listen to 
me." Though tears, as she said this, filled Martiia's 
eyes, her voice was firm; and Nelly, checking 
her sobs, listened. 

" I never have once deceived ^Q\3L^"^<ei\Jcj,vwi 
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never will. I am afraid some very bad accident 
has happened; but I have known several cases 
where people have been stunned for hours, and 
have then come to themselves, and done well. 
Before to-morrow morning, we may be sent for, 
or your aunt may be brought home, perhaps not 
even much hurt." 

" But if she's brought home ?" Nelly could 

not say the word — dead. 

** Why, then, please God to spare us, Bebecca 
and I will be your aunts," said Martha, putting 
her arms affectionately round Nelly. 

Nelly could not speak a word ; her heart was 
too full of feelings not to be described. 

"Now, dear, we will not nndress, but yoo 
shall lie down outside Rebecca's bed, and I will 
stay here on the sofa ; so that, if we are wanted, 
we shall be ready in a moment to get up." 

No one in the house but Dorothy and old 
Mrs. Jenkins had more than snatches of sleep 
that night. 

Between seven and eight the following morn* 
ing, a messenger from one of the large citj 
hospitals arrived, to say that Mrs. Baisley had 
been brought in the preceding evening, before 
nine o'clock, in a state of insensibility, having 
been knocked down and run over by a cart ; thai 
she had just recovered her senses, but was too 
much injured to allow of her removal, and thai 
fears were entertained that she could not live 
many days. 

And the opinion of the house-surgeon proved 

correct ; but we will not describe every sad visit 

of Mrs. Hone and NeWy to X\ie Vio«^\\a\> \isst ^<8^ 
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death«bed of Mrs. Baisley. Suffice it to saj, that 
the exemplarj chaplain of the institution spoke 
in terms of confidence and comfort of the poor 
patient to Mrs. Hone. 

After her second visit, Mrs. Baisley begged that 
Martha would come the next time without Nelly, 
as sho wished for a private conversation with her. 

The sufferer was that day revived a little, 
and when Mrs. Hone remarked that she looked 
stronger, Mrs. Baislej replied, devoutly, — 

** Thank God, I am ; and I hope I shall have 
breath to say all I wish. Oh, Mrs. Hone, there's 
one thing that lies heavy on my conscience. I 
see you're thinking of what I was to Nelly when 
we first came to be fellow-lodgers. No ; it's not 
that. I ought, perhaps, to have felt more for 
her, poor child, than I did, — spoilt as she'd been ; 
but I thought I was doing my duty by her, and 
the tiling that lies so heavy on my conscience is 
not about Nelly, but about her poor miserable 
mother. Oh, Mrs. Hone, how one's thoughts 
change about other's sins, when one knows one 
lies on a death-bed, and must soon have to give 
an account of one's own ! Six weeks ago, that 
poor creature wrote me a letter, to tell me she 
was dying of deep decline ; that she repented her 
wickedness, and entreated me to forgive all the 
misery and disgrace she had brought upon my 
brother and his family; and, with words that 
ought to have melted a heart of stone, she begged 
to hear something of her child. You, Mrs. Hone, 
who are so good, will hardly believe me, when I 
tell you that I threw that letter into the fire. 
She wrote again, a fortnight ^^<^^ V^ ^^ %Vi& 
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could not ladt long, and entreating dgipn for. 
pardon, and to hear of Nelly." 

Here Mrs. Baislej stopped, overcome hj her 
feelings ; and Martha, in the kindest tone, said : 

'* Tell me what to say, and I will write as 
soon as ever I get home ; and it will be in time 
. for the post to-day." 

Mrs. Baisley made a strong effort to command 
herself, and exclaimed, — " Tell her I forgive her 
from the bottom of my heart, even as I hope and 
trust myself to be forgiven ; and oh, Mrs. Hone, 
beg her earnestly to forgive me my great sin 
towards her — my leaving her to live a life of 
guilt without mining one effort to draw her from 
it. I need not tell you what to say of Nelly. 
Thank God ! there, indeed, you can give comfort 
to the poor dying mother. The good clergyman 
who is visiting Anne Mercer added a few lines 
to her last letter. If she is now too weak to 
write, he, I am sure, will answer yours. Pray 
for me, Mrs. Hone, that the pardon I send may 
not be too late. And now good-bye, and may 
God bless you for ever and ever, for all the 
kindness you have shown to poor Nelly." 

The chaplain of the hospital came to see Mrs. 
Baisley just as Martha left her, and she told him 
aU that had passed between them, and how pride 
had been her besetting sin, and how she now 
mourned over the unforgiving spirit which had 
filled her breast for years, '* And all the time," 
said she, with unfeigned humility, ''I thought 
myself a Christian. Oh, how miserably I de* 
ceived myself in thinking so I" 

t'Be thaokfuV exclaimed X\v& ^ci^^ ^Vi^v^Uui, 
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** that, by God's mercy, your eyes have been 
opened, before it was too late, to see and repent 
of your sin. You can now, I trust, say you are 
in perfect love and charity with all men ?*' 

" I can," replied Mrs. Baisley, fervently. 

Martha's letter was not too late. The reply 
was written, not by Mrs. Mercer, but by the 
rector of the parish in which she was residing. 
It was as follows : — • 

** DfiAB Mrs. Baisley, — The message of for- 
giveness you have sent by your Christian friend 
has given inexpressible consolation to your dying 
sister-in-law. If ever there were a true penitent, 
she is one. She has long seen her guilt in its 
true light. Hers is no death-bed repentance — 
while still in health and strength she had begun, 
by God's grace, to turn from her evil ways. She 
forgives you and prays for you daily, and thanks 
you with the deepest gratitude for the care you 
have taken of her child. She is most grieved to 
hear you are so dangerously ill, but still trusts 
that your Heavenly Father may raise you up 
again ; but, if not, she says she looks forward to 
ineet you in a better world, through the merits of 
that Redeemer's precious blood which was shed 
for sinners. To her child she sends her fondest 
loYe, and asks her prayers, and pardon for all 
her wrongs towards her. To your Christian 
friend she sends her warmest thanks, and prays 
that God may pour his best blessings upon her 
and her good sister, and that Eleanor Mercer 
may repay all their Christian kindness, by being^ 
the support and comfort o£ tYi^Vt c^^ %%<^r IB 
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We cannot describe the peace which this 'lett< 
gave to the heart of Mrs. Baisley. Every eai 
was now removed ; for the Hones had given 
promise that as long as thej had a home of the 
own, Nelly should share it, until her broth< 
could receive her into his. 

Mrs. Baisley survived her sister-in-law a wee 
only. Her last days were without bodily suffei 
ing, and her faith in the atonement of her blessc 
Lord so strong, that she could look at h< 
approaching death without fear, Nelly and tl 
Hones were with her when she died. 

It was the day after the funeral, and Marti 
and the young orphan were sitting alone. Nel 
was weeping, and her friend endeavouring 1 
comfort her, as only one who is a Christian cs 
comfort. 

" I don't know how it is, Aunt Martha," cri( 
Nelly, sobbing, ** but I can't help being so vei 
sorry that I did not ask you to beg poor aunt 
tell me if she knew what was become of mothc 
Now I shall never, never know." 

" Dear child, I can tell you all about her." 

" Oh, where is she ? — and has she repented ! 
asked Nelly, eagerly. 

^' Yes, she began to see her great sin mai 
months past ; but your aunt did not know il 
until a fortnight ago.'* 

" And why didn't poor aunt tell me ? 
Mrs. Hone, didn't she forgive poor mother! 
asked Nelly, with a most painful expression 
f&ce. 

" She forgave Viet itom \)ti^ \i^\Xavsv ^^ h 
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hearV' said Martha, soothingly. " I wrote to 
your mother for her. Your poor aunt was afraid, 
dear child, to talk to you on this subject, because 
it was so trying to her : she left it all to me to 
tell you, as soon as you could bear it. Make 
yourself happy, Nelly; your mother will never 
fall into sin again." 

Though Martha struggled to speak calmly, the 
tone of her voice betrayed her feelings, and Nelly 
exclaimed, " Mother is gone too ! " 

" Yes, dear Nelly ; gone where there is no 
more sin, and no more sorrow. Thank God, 
Nelly, for all the mercies God has shown your 
mother." 

The orphan was deeply affected, but not for 
long. We must recollect how many years she 
had been entirely separated from her parent. 
After the first burst of natural feeling, great was 
the comfort Nelly felt in hearing from Martha 
every particular of her aunt's communication 
with Mrs. Mercer, and in reading the good rec- 
tor's letter. Nelly did fervently thank God for 
the mercies he had shown her mother. 

What a change had one short month made 
already in the situation of one of the inmates at 
Mrs. Jenkins's ! and more change was at hand. 
But we must first describe Nelly's worldly 
affairs. 

By the kind management of Mr. Reeve, the 
funeral expenses were small, and after all was 
settled, Nelly was found to be mistress of two 
pounds in money, besides the furniture and 
wearing apparel which Mrs. Baisley had left 
her. 
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Mrs. Hone took the firat opportunitj of con- 
sulting her landlady about the room Mrs. Baisley 
had occupied ; and Mrs. Jenkins making a pre- 
tence of showing kindness to the joung orphan^ 
proposed that nothing should be done about 
Nelly's furniture for the present, and that for a 
few weeks no rent should be expected from 
her. 

The truth was, that Mr. Jenkins was sinking 
very fast, and his wife, always on the watch to 
make money, looked forward to the plan of 
letting her own sitting-room and the upper bed- 
room together, allowing poor Nelly a trifle weekly 
for the use of her furniture. 

About a fortnight after this time, Rebecca 
cnme home one evening looking as if she had 
much on her mind. 

" Patty," said she, "you'll be surprised to hear 
that Mrs. Kean at Mrs. Smith's is going to be 
married very soon." 

"Is she?" replied Martha, wondering what 
great interest this marriage could have for 
Becky. 

" You know, sister," continued Rebecca, " that 
Tm never likely to be the needlewoman again I 
used to be " — she hesitated a moment and looked 
up at her good sister — " and Tve asked Mrs. Smith 
to let me have Mrs. Kean's place." 

" What made you do so, Becky ?" asked Martha 
hastily. " And what did she say"? 

" She said she'd think about it," replied 
Becky. " That she didn't see why I should not 
do, as I was active and managing, and a good 
cutter out^* 
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"But," said Mrs. Hone quickly, "you would 
have to live at the warehouse, Becky." 

Rebecca covered her face with her handker- 
chief, " Yes," replied she in an unsteady voice, 
" I should have to leave you, Patty." 

" Oh, no, you must not, dear. We shall do 
very well if we 're careful, and if we can't stay 
here we'll get a cheaper lodging. I can't part 
with you, Patty. " 

" Aunt Becky," exclaimed Nelly, warmly, 
" I'll work to help you day and night if you 
won't go. We are all so happy together ; then 
there's the money dear brother John will send 
me. You shall have every shilling of it to make 
up for your not being able to work as you used 
to do. Oh, we shall do very well, as aunt 
Martha says. You must not go. We can't 
spare you, dear aunty ; indeed we can't." 

The afiection and gratitude of Nelly touched 
both sisters. They were beginning to find sweet 
reward for all they had done for the girl. 

" Well," said Becky, wiping her eyes and 
speaking more cheerfully, **the thing's not settled. 
Perhaps after all Mrs. Smith will not take me." 

The Hones had never been separated for more 
than a few weeks at a time since they were born. 
The idea of parting was most painful to both, 
yet Rebecca seemed to see that it was her duty 
to secure if possible a situation exactly suited to 
her present state of health. 

We have said that Martha was some years 
older than her sister. Rebecca knew that as age 
drew on Martha's gains must decrease, and now 
that she herself was \ina\Ae t^ ^«tV ^^^ \b52B«j^« 
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than a few hours in the day, she saw that the 
time would soon come when her sister would be 
eonstantlj obliged to take money from the bank, 
and thus lessen the interest which was her sole 
certain income. 

The wages Mrs. Smith had given Mr^. Kean, 
Becky knew would be much more than sufficient 
to provide clothing, and it was a consoling thought 
to Rebecca in the midst of her grief, that by 
taking this place at the warehouse, she should 
not only take off all Martha's present burden?, 
but be saving for herself. 

What an altered being was Rebecca Hone ! 
A year ago she was a thoroughly selfish, thank- 
less woman. Now, by the grace of God, she 
bad come out of the furnace of affliction a new 
creature. 

The struggle of parting from Martha would 
have been still greater had it not been for Nelly. 
We hardly know whether Rebecca could have 
made up her mind to leave her sister quite alone. 
Now the case was indeed changed. The young 
orphan would be as an adopted child to Martha, 
and every year become a more suitable com- 
panion for her. 

Mrs. Smith decided to accept Rebecca's ser- 
vices, and in spite of Martha and Nelly's ^en- 
treaties to try how they could all manage to get 
on together for six months longer, Becky deter- 
mined to go. She was a person of strong will, and 
now was as firm in doing what she believed right 
as she had often formerly been in doing wrong. 

*^ Dear Patty," said she, " what would be the 
uae of my waiting six moivWia \oiv^«r'l \i I 
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aited for six years, ten to one I should never 
3ar of such a place as this again. It seems just 
int on purpose for me now. There's no needle- 
ork required, and nothing I can't undertake 
ith a clear conscience. Don't try, dear, to 
irn me from it. It's of no use." 

Very, very sad was the parting between the 
sters, and desolate for many a week looked the 
ro rooms to Martha without Rebecca. She 
issed her every hour of the day, but she strove 
►r Nelly's sake not to give way to low spirits, 
) the poor girl was still depressed by all she 
Sid gone through the last few weeks. 

*^Aunt Patty," said she one day sighing, 
what a sad world this is. As soon as ever one 
sts a little happy, something comes all of a 
idden and makes one all sad again. Just as 
3or aunt began to be good to me, and I began 
t love her, she was taken away from me ; and 
ow," added Nelly, her eyes filling with tears,, 
now dear aunt Becky and we were all getting 
> comfortable together, she's obliged to go. 
jnH it a sad world ?" 

" It would be^ Nelly, a very, very sad world 
ideed, if we did not know that everything that 
appens to us is sent by God. Tou must not 
Q like a little child, Nelly, who thinks his doctor 
ery unkind because he gives him bitter medi- 
Ine. The child can't understand that the physic 

to do him good, and that he can't get well 
ithout it ; but you can understand, Nelly, that 
11 the troubles you have ever had were sent to 
lake you a better girl ; and don't you feel, dear 
liild, that they have doti^ ^ow ^wA\" 
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" A little,*' replied Nelly, sadly ; « but oh, 
how I wish I could be contented like you, aunt 
Patty!" 

'* I am obliged to pray daily against discon- 
tent," said Mrs. Hone, humbly. ^' Tou can't tell, 
child, what it has cost me to reconcile myself to 
f)art with the only relation I have in the worlds 
just at the very moment we began to be happier 
together than we have ever been. " 

" You won't be angry, will you, if I ask if you 
think it was quite right of Aunt Becky to go 
when you wanted her so much to stay ?" 

'* I think, Nelly, she was right, because she 
believed she was doing her duty ; and I love her 
better than ever, for she is gone for my sake." 

'^ I don't think it's a good thought," remarked 
Nelly, '* but it will come now and then into my 
mind, that it's a pity Mrs. Jenkins should have 
such plenty of money that she does not want, and 
you have so little when you want it so much." 

Martha smiled, and said, '* We will not judge 
our neighbours, Nelly ; only just tell me, would 
you like me to change places, if I could, with 
our landlady ?" 

" Oh, no," answered the girl warmly, " she 
can't be half as happy with all her money as you.** 

^' Then never again wish me richer than 
I am." 

Kebecca had not left Islington three weeks 
when Mr. Jenkins died, and shortly after the 
funeral, his widow offered to deduct from Mra 
Hone's rent the small portion which Nelly con- 
trlbuted towards it, on condition that the girl 
should not remove lier £uruv\.vxiQ. 
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Before agreeing to this, Martha consulted her 
good friend Mr. Reeve, who at his own expense 
8ent a competent person to look at Nelly*s goods, 
and to say what Mrs. Jenkins ought to pay for 
their use. It was more than Mrs. Jenkins had 
hoped to give, but as she had the prospect of 
letting the rooms immediately, and to an eligible 
lodger, she made no objection, and Nelly had 
thus a small sum coming in quarterly. 

The bargain was an advantage to both parties. 

We will only say of the new lodger, Mrs. 
Campbell, that she was neither a comfort nor 
discomfort to Mrs. Hone and her adopted niece. 
She was a person of good birth, who had met 
with great reverses, and being as proud as she 
was poor, had sought a cheap lodging in a very 
obscure part of London, where she was never 
likely to meet with those who had known her in 
prosperity. 

Finding her fellow-lodgers were humble needle- 
women, she never deigned to take the slightest 
notice of them. During the summer she was 
generally absent two or three months, and at 
Christmas and Midsummer was generally visited 
for a few weeks by an orphan cousin, a beautiful 
girl whom the misfortunes of the family had 
obliged to become a governess. 

Rebecca found her new life much what she 
had expected, and soon gave satisfaction to her 
employer, Mrs. Smith, who kindly allowed her to 
go to Islington of an evening whenever she could, 
spare her. 

On Sunday the sisters met at church, then 
Becky came home with Martha and Nelly:* aJOi^^ 
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thej dined and drank tea together, and then went 
again to the evening service. 

And thus things went on with few changes 
for three or four years, and Nelly was now a 
young woman of nineteen, and an excellent 
sempstress, and with occasional help from brother 
John, she was able to assist her kind friend, and 
to persuade her that there was now no necessity 
for such constant toil. Nor indeed was there. 
• About this time came a letter to Nelly from 
John, telling her he had a comfortable home to 
offer her, and begging she would come to him 
with some friends of his who would be returning 
in a few months from London to America, and 
who would arrange everything for her voyage, 
and take the greatest care of her. 

Nelly put the letter without speaking a word 
into Martha's hand. She read it, and for a few 
minutes the friends wept together. At length 
Nelly said,— ^ 

^'Why should I go? John has done well 
enough without me all this time. I don't want 
a better home than this. Aunt Martha, you've 
been a mother to me, I will never leave you 
unless you send me away from you." 

^* We will pray to see what's right,*' said 
Martha, meekly. ■" You see, dear Nelly, there 
is plenty of time to consider." 

From the quiet way in which Mrs. Hone said 
this, no one could have guessed the extreme pain 
she felt at the thought of parting with Nelly. 

The ^ffair was considered again and again, 

and Maptha unselfishly urged Nelly to go, and 

Mebecca 9n^ all the B«ev^s w«ve coxv^v^Vl^^ and 
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some advised one thing and some another, but 
Nelly never swerved from her first opinion, and 
wrote a most grateful and affectionate answer to 
her kind brother, telling him she felt it to be her 
duty to remain with Mrs. Hone, unless he could 
show her it was not. 

And John Mercer had good cause to rejoice 
that his sister refused his o£fer, for it made him 
the more willing a year after this to sell his busi- 
ness, and return to England with a pretty little 
capital, and to find in Fanny Reeve a wife it was 
well worth coming over the seas to obtain. 

The young people took a shop in the pretty 
village near Shepherd's Farm, and Mrs. Hone and 
Nelly went to live in a cottage which joined it, 
and John Mercer persuaded Martha to sink the 
money she had in the funds in an annuity for 
her own and her sister's life, and thus Rebecca 
was able to give up her situation, and to live 
again with Martha ; while Nelly found a happy 
home with her good brother. 

" Well to be sure," cned the kind old Granny, 
Mrs. Reeve, "havn'twe cause to be thankful? 
Who'd have thought, son, that our showing a bit 
of kindness to a poor little lonesome sickly neigh-> 
bour would have turned out such a blessing to 
our darling Fanny? If I'd had a dozen husbands 
to pick and choose amongst for her, I couldn't 
have found a better than John Mercer." 

" That's true as true can be, Mother," said Mr. 
Reeve. ** Not that God always sees fit to reward 
us in this world in any way for doing good to a 
fellow-creature. When He does we can't be 
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thankful enough. It shows that He accepts our 
poor strirings to do His will." 

Hare our readers any curiosity to know what 
became of the avaricious Mrs. Jenkins ? For a 
time all prospered with her, she continued to 
scrape and hoard until she had amassed many 
hundreds of pounds* Then cheated by a pre- 
tended friend, who had borrowed her money at 
high interesti she lost almost all she had saved, 
and became so suspicious and wretched that life 
itself was a burden to her. 

What contrast could be greater than the two 
old neighbours, the widows, Mrs. Jenkins, and 
Mrs. Rfeve ? 

We have tried in this little tale to teach; by 
Martha's history, that godliness with content- 
ment is great gain ; and by Mrs. Baisley's, that 
none who trust in God shall be' desolate. That 
it IS in vain we fill the heads of the young 
with Bible knowledge, unless we pray and strive 
that that knowledge may be brought home to 
their hearts. By Rebecca's, that by God's 
gracious mercy the heart may be purified in the 
furnace of affliction, even as gold is purified in 
the fire. By the two old widows, that the little 
that the righteous hath is better than the riches 
of the ungodly. 



THE END. 
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